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a ee MUS EU M. 
—The RRADING RUOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
March 2, to THURSDAY. March 5 inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 23, 1903. 


Rasa ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
HTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.. on WEDNESDAY ‘NEXT, 





BURGH of ¢.0 V & &. 


ELDER LIBRARY. 

The TOWN COUNCIL invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN 
of the above LIBRARY, at a salary commencing at 100/. per annum. 
In addition to erdinary Week Days, the Library will be open on 
Sundays, at such hours as may be fixed by the Committee having charge. 
—Applicants must have had previous experience of Fiat renid <a and 
will require to transmit writ and T © the 











Mare! Chair to be taken at 8 P.. Antiquities will be 

—_ tthe following Paper read : = Similarity of Hill and Rock Cuttings 

in Greece, Africa, Italy, and Britain,’ by Dr. PHENE, F.8.A. F.R.G.B. 
&e. 


V.P., 
GEO. PATRICK, A.R.T.BA 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. _— 


)XHIBITION of ENGRAVINGS in MEZZO- 
TINT by JAMES and THOMAS WATSON.-Messrs P. & D. 
COLNAGHI & CU. have the honour to announce that they have NOW 
ON VIEW a choice COLLECTION of the WORKS of JAMES and 
THOMAS WATSON. Admission, including Catalogue, One Shiliing.— 
13-14, Pall Mali East, S. W. 


JROORSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 

It has been decided to hold a SOIREE in connexion with the 
ANNUAL MEETING of the BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TTUTION on THURSDAY, March a at STATIONERS’ HALL, which 
has been placed at the disposal of the Institution by the kindness of 
the Court of the Stationers’ ci 

The forward movement recen itiated has already shown such 
encouraging results that the pope AY propose to invite to the ee 
not only ali the Members of the Institution, but also as many mo: 
Members of the London Trade as may be interested in the problem of 
making provision for a rainy day All such are one to apply for 
Admission Tickets to any of the Soirée Committee, v: 


Mr. J. Archer. 186, Strand. 

Mr. J. R. Blade, 4, Stationers’ rd Court. 

Mr. J. Cooper, 47, Paternoster Ko 

Mr. J. W. Harden. 34, King Street, Covent Garden. 
Mr. H. Kelly, 39, Paternoster Row. 

Mr. A. W. Nott, 39, Paternoster Row. 

Light refreshments will be served from 630. The Annual Meeting 
will begin at 7 o'clock, and will be followed by a Smoking Concert, 
interspersed with one or twe brief speeches upon the features of the 
Institution. As it is desirable to know as nearly as possiole how many 

visitors may be expected, those who intend to be present are invited 
to make an early application for Tickets of Admission. 

G. LARNER, Secretary. 











28, Faternoster Row, E.C. 


‘T‘O PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS.—WANTED, 
by a first-rate ARTIST. position as MANAGER of ART DEPART. 
MENT. Experienced in all Photo-Engraving Processes and Colour 
poo ng Could introduce Business.—Address Artist, 44, Chancery 
Lane, 





tten 
by the l4th day of MARCH next. 
MACDONALD, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Govan, February 25, 1908. 


THE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER. 


The GOVERNORS of the above-named GIRLS’ SCHOOL invite 
applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS, which must be sent to 
me, the undersigned, not later than MARCH 14, 1903. 

Full particulars as to salary, qualifi duties, Testi ia's, &c., 
may be obtained from me. 











. MASON, Clerk to the Governors. 
8t. Werburgh Street, snegen: acelane 14, 1903. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. 


EWMAN’S ‘Bus? 
for the Benefit of Unmarried Daughters of Retail Booksellers. 
In connexion with the BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
‘The sum of 43). 6s. 6d. is now available for apportionment under the 
terms of the Will of the late Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Layton, and the 
Board of Directors are prepared to receive applications from persons 
who may be duly qualified under the rules 








GWINDON and NORTH WILTS TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 


Principal—H. BUTTOMLEY KNOWLES, M.A. (Oxon). 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT MASTER. 


The COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT MASTER 
for the DAY omy Sinai 8c SHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, to teach 
English, El and French, at a commencing 
Salary of 1201. per annum. Duties to commence THURSDAY, 

Pp! § 

Forms of Application to be ob 


February 19, 1903. 


EAD MASTERSHIP, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


new HEAD MASTER will be required for this School in 
SEPTEMBEK, 1903, under the Scheme approved by the Charity 
Commissioners. 

e Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
‘ichaaneen, under 40 years of age, and will receive a fixed yearly stipend 
of 1501., and a Capitation fee of 3/.a year for each Boy in the School, 
and also an inclusive allowance of 151. towards the salaries of Assistant 
Masters and for other purposes. 

There are at present about 40 ‘Boys in the School. 
a will also be allowed to take Boarders under certain regula- 
ti 

The School House is large and commodious, and will accommodate 
40 Boarders, and there is an excellent garden ; also a Gravelled Play- 
ground and a Football and Cricket Ground of Five A 

zne Boarding Fee is limited by the Scheme to 40]. per annum. 








ined from 
JAS. 8. PROTHEROE, Secretary. 








BTIRED ARMY OFFICER, aged 27, dis- 
ages. Public School and University Man, is OPEN to 
ENGAGE NT as Dee agar ere TUTOR, or could take Management 
of Boys’ Brigade in Pa: ood Churchman and Abstainer.—M.., 33, 
Great Quebec Street, Marylebone, N.W. 


ORKER requires EMPLOYMENT as 
INDEXER or TRANSLATOR from FRENCH and GERMAN. 
—L., 136, Elgin Avenue, W. 


ISTORICAL and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the British Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms.—Z., Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AP mates, Tati, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
mation, Latin French, nae and English, is OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in K hepherd’s Bush, and Neighbour- 
hood.—M. x “Francis & Co., taaneen Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E 


A® SECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 

YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type- 
Writing. Quick. capable, reliable. Good references for two years 
and 2 bal . Experience. Quick Longhand Writer.—F. Arxinson, 
18, Acland Road, Willesden Green. 


AILY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 

or COMPANION offered by LADY to Elderly or Invalid Lady or 

Gentleman. West End preferred.—Address M. E. 8., care of Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 




















d by Testimonials of recent date, to be sent, 
on later than MARCH 14 next, to Jonn Frepericx Cooper, Henley-on- 
a “rad a to the Governors, of whom all further particulars 
may be ob 

Henley- a February 12, 1903. 


THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902, 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF HUNTINGDON. 
ant. A COUNTY COUNCIL are prepared to 
ofan ORGANIZING SECKETARY 
s ‘the, Education Committee for purposes of both Higher and Ele- 
mentary Education. 

— must furnish the following particulars in the order 











giv 
(1) Age (next al which must be between 30 and 45. 

(2) Where Educated. 

(3) School or University Distinctions (if any). 

(4) Subsequent employment. 

(5) General experience in Organization. 

(6) Special experience as regards Elementary Education. 

(7) Special experience as regards Technical and Secondary Education. 

Salary of 400/. per annum with a travelling allowance of 100/. | 
annum Office accommodation and Stationery found, but not Clerica! 
Assistance 

The Organizing Secretary will be required to live in or near satel 
don, and to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the offi 

The selected Candidate will be required to take up his duties as soon 
after his anpointment as practicable 

Applications, with copies of not more than three Testimonials, to 
be sent to the Clerk of the County Council, Huntingdon, on or before 
‘TUESDAY, March 10, 1903. 

Personal ‘canvassing 2 noes of the Council will disqualify. 

CY MAULE, Clerk of the ieee Council. 
Offices of County docu yt ~4 February 25, 1903. 





WELL-PLACED and POPULAR WRITER, 

Social a Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT. — 
Address E. R. H.. Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E 


‘YO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. —A well- 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, 4c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


PUBLISEsR (London) requires an experienced 

EMAN, age about 28, to KEEP ACCOUNTS in the 
PURLISHING DEPARTMENT. —Apply, by letter, stating salary ex- 
pected, age, and experience, to G. X. Y., Publisher, Hart’s Advertising 
Offices, Arundel Street, Strand. 


(RiBMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART. 


The Le ay of HEAD MASTER bao ber a VACANT in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903. on the retirement of Mr. Edward R er under 
the provisions of the © Schem 

The ae of the School would be prepared .. to appl hed to =e 




















Boa: to 
specially qualified Candidate Tnnee I. ot stipplementary tions 
F Secondary ne keh Board of Eduction, 1902). — 

g* uiries should oy addressed to the + shang and Applications 
for the appointment should be addressed to the Cuarrnman of the 

Management Sub-Committee, Municipal School of Art, Birmingham. 
B... date for the receipt of Applications is SATURDAY, 


h 21, 
Sour 24, 1903, 





BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS, EIGHTEKN HRAD MASTER’S NOMINA- 
TIONS to be COMPETED FORK MARCH 17.—Apply Szcreranry. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened Sep ber, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 


NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, April 21. The 
work is arranged so that a Student may advantageously begin his 
Medical Curriculum then. 

Full information Pe! be obtained Pog either of the undersigned 

J. R_ BRADFORD, M.D. D.8ce. F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph. D, Secretary. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in pre 




















and Abroad. will farnish careful selections if supplied with detaile 
requiremente.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





must be Daughters of Retail Booksellers, as defined 
below, who are Sixty years of age and upwards; also Daughters of 
Retail Baskseiese who “or under that age, and whom the Board con- 
sider to 

The term “ Retail Rookeeller ” shall be taken to comprise every 
Principal who shall have carried on in Great Britain or Ireland the 
sale of Books by retail as a part of his business. 

Application Forms, and Copies of the Rules, may be obtained by 
sending stamped and directed envelope to the Secretary, Mr. G. Larnnen, 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 26, Paternoster Kow, London. 


‘THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 263. 











I OPPNER, R.A.—Tbe AUTHORS of the new 
and exhaustive ‘LIFE and WORKS of JOHN Sat hg 
RA.,’ will be glad to HEAR from ANY ONE POSSESSING POR- 
TRAITS or SUBJECT PICTURES by that Artist. Unpublished Letters 
or Manuscripts would also be of immense interest. ‘he greatest care 
would be taken of all such Documents, which would be returned 
promeey by registered post. Information respecting Pictures should, 
f possible, be accompanied with descriptive pa) 
tions may be addressed to either Mr. McKay or Mr. ‘cane 13-14, 
Pall’ Mall East, 8.W. 


YHAFFERS’ HALL MARKS on GOLD and 
SILVER.’—The Editor (C. A. MARKHAM, Esq.) has in active 
——— a NEW, ‘ILLUSTRATED, and ENLAKGED. NINTH 
DiTION. Corr and Additions welcomed 
from those interested in the subjects treated wg aaa Reeves & 
TURNER, » Pub! ishers, 83, Charing Cross Road, London 


T2 REE LECTURES on WALT WHITMAN, 
Student of Nature and Humanity, Philanthropist and Poet, will 

be given by Miss LOUISA DREWRY DURING MARCH —For parti- 

culars apply to Miss Drewry, 143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


FoR SALE, high-class MONTHLY MAGAZIN&, 
showing small but increasing profit Price 800i —Principals only 
apply to Somervi.ue, 48, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


YOMMERCIAL INVESTMENT. — FOR SALE, 

/ 2,00011 SHARES 6 percent Cumulative Preference at 20s. 6d , or 
2,000/. the lot. Security unquestionable, as profits are 50,000/. in excess 
of sum required for Preference Dividend, there are no Debentures, and 
Ordinary shares receive 15 per cent.—Address Trustee, care of Banking, 
45. Lombard Street, E.C. 


ToricaL ARTICLES of a HUMOROUS 
CHARACTER. 


WANTED, ARTICLES OF THE MR. DOOLEY 
TYPE 
Dealing with Subjects of General Interest to English- 
speaking Peoples. 























Seni full particulars to Ep1ror, 69, Highgate, Kendal. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Seciety, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (! ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in Eng 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical M88. carefully Ty pe-written. 

Afew — trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in Londom 
and Berl. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—KHstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. piaced with, Publiehers.—Terms and Ti 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


C. \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
yan, Printer of the Athenew s and Queries, &e., is 
JBMIT ESTIMATES for ‘ail tinge. of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PRRiopicaL PRINTING. —13, Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, E. Cc. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools aleo recommended.—Medical, &c., A 

Limited. 22, Craven Street. Trafaleer Square. we. Telegraphic 

Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—_~>—— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, lod. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Keports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
Pr ge — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
mdon, £.C. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


'YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of enn | experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Langu»ges). 

rch, Revision, "Translation. References to Authors.—THe Cam- 
BRIDGE Type-Wriiinc Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 8d. r 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. KE. Koxrnson, 
8, Westover Koad, Wandsworth Common, London, 8S. W. 


ANTED, STORIES, ARTICLES, 

















ESSRS. HEERY YOUNG & SONS SS 

of the RGEST ——s of = and NEW KS in 

GREAT ORRITAIN, a they wil glad hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as ‘on can Py many cases supply them 

from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 

12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


R EM AI N DEB BB SB 


Bookbuyers should write for W. GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, which contains Books in all Departments of Litera- 
ture. A large and constantly varying Stock always on hand. Many 
Books greatly reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Wholesale Bovkseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(CAzaLosus, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne. 
Jones, Ruskin, Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studioruam— 
on by Whistler, Millet, &c. —Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilius 
trated and Kelmscott Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—Wa. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Ct LOGUE (LXXXIV.) of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, inelnding Antiquarian and Archxological Works, Philo- 
logy, History, and a considerable fection of Tupography. 
B H. Bracxwe tt, £0 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


300KS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman’s Historical Neen 2 vols. 1881—Freeman’s Sicily, 
4 vols. 1891—Browning’s Bells and agg cy 1°41— Krowning’s 
Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835— ‘I Brown's Scho: ldays, First 
Edition, 1857— Burke's emg and Extinet Peerage, 1883- Children 
of the ona: el, 1864— Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859—Phillips, 
Eremus, privately printed eiedi also the 1894 Edition; Brewer’s 
Henry VIII. 2 vols 1884-Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 

" . 1872—Hunting Songs, pub. at 
Chester, 1834— Prometheus Round (Poems), 1833—- Poems, by | J. &., 
1850—Poems, by Melanter, 1854—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 
1881—Curzon's Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 
1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851 — Hewlett’s Earthwork out of 
Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 
1826— Gamonia, 1837-Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Desperate Kemedies, 
3 vols. 1871 — Jesse's Richard III. 1862— Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 
—Froude’s Short Stucies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo—Keats’s Poems, 1817 ; 
Endymion 1818—‘Tennyson's Poems, 1833, or 2 vols. 1842—Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Heptalogia, 1880-Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866— 
Henley’s Montaigne, ; 3 vols. 1802, and genre 1893, Tudor Trans.— 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—Lam Album Verses, 1830— Lyrical 
Ballads. 1798—Daw kins’s Cave Heating and Early Man, 1874-1880— 
Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads. 1872—Sheiley, 4 vols. 
1839—Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1894; Lacy Windermere’s Fan, 
1893; Salome, 189i{—Hayward’s Essays, 2 vols. 1858 or 1874. Please 
report all First Editions and Presentation Copies of any well-known 
Authors ; all “oi gg eae! ey and all Works issued in Numbers illus- 
trated by Alken, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c High prices paid. 
100, Books for Sale — "Wanted, Cash or Exchange. By far the 
most valuable Stock in Birmingham. Please state wants. — Baker's 
Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 




















The choicer portion of the Stock of Books belonging to Messrs. 
KERR §& RICHAKDSON, Limited, 89, Queen Street, 
Glasgow. 

M E8sks. SOTHEBY, WILEINGON & HODGE 

will SELL by Feng ap "at their Hou No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, March 2, ona Following Day, the 

choicer portion of the ' STOCK of BOOKS belonging to Messrs. KERK 

& RICHARDSON, Limited. 89, Queen Street, Glasgow, and personally 

selected 1 the late JAMES KICHAKDSON, Esq_, comprising Frenchy 

Illustrated Books of the Righteonth Century, including Ariosoto, 

p nag rig noes , Le I , 5 vols., 1757— 

Conte: en Vers—Hept: Frangais, 3 vols., Berne, 

1780 — *Moliore. - 6 vols., 1773, &c. — Early Editions of the 

Writings of Kurns, Krowning, Shelley, and Ruskin, &c. — Works 

relating to Scotland — Scottish History — Editions de Luxe of 

Colley Cibber’s A bile — Stirlng Maxwell's Works — Prévost, 

Manon bee ne blications of the Villon bigae Speci- 

mens of Moder —I Modern French 

Literature - Rooks rot priate Including specially toes copies of Shaw’s 

Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 2 vols.—and Owen Jones's 

Grammar of Ornament—Sporting Boke Early English Literature— 

Works on Costume and the Fine Arts—Unprinted and Unpublished 

MSS. of the Rowley Plays by Chatterton—Autograph Letters and 

Documents, &c. 











May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings and Drawings, the Property of a 
Gentleman, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strend, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 3, and Following Day, at 
lo "clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAV INGS and DRAWINGS 
( med and in the chap vase the Property of a GENTLEMAN, com- 
prising Miscellaneous Engravings, Ase cipally of the English &ehool 
—Engravings and Etchings by Old Masters, including Fxamples of the 
Works of A. Diirer, L. van Leyden, J. van Meckenen, Rembrandt, and 
others— Modern Etchings by Seymour Haden, 8 Palmer, W. Strarg, 
J M Whistler, and others—Water-Colour Drawings— Drawings by Oia 
Masters—a few Oil Paintings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable a of Coins of C. E. SIMPSON, Esq. 
Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Neches 
Street, Strand, W.C , on THURSDAY, March 5. and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, the VALUABLE COLLECTION of CUINS of C! E 
SIMPSON, Esq., of Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, March 12, and Following Dar, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, "AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, comprising Specimens of C. Dickens, Tennyson, 'Thacke- 
ray. Dr. Johnson, Goethe, Shelley, &c. — interesting Series of Letters 
in the a of Warren Hastings, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord St. 
Vincent, &c.— Letters of Charles Lamb, Nelson, Horace Walpo'e, 
SR Cowper, Gibbon, Sir Walter Scotc. 











YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Confortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
—_ pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. & C. 
tation. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 





THE MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL for 
CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST. 
Central Department and Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Large, well-fitted ROOM TU LET at 7, FITZROY SQUARE, 60 feet 
by 24 feet, fitted with Platform 15 feet by 8 feet. Electric Light. Pre- 
ration Kom in connexion. eran Tre for Library, &c. 


Suitable for Medical, Literary, and other Societ: 
Terms on application to WILLIAM J. MOR: TON, Secretary. 








Sales by Auction. 


Modern Publications and Remainders, Copy: ights, Sterec- 
lates, §e. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Keoms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock, MODERN PUBLIU ATIONS and 
REMAINDERS, including a number of Fine-Art and Modern Iilus- 
trated Rooks- 30 Gibbs’s Naval and Military ‘ro; hies—219 Houghton’s 
Fresh-Water Fishes—150 Cabot’s liscovery of America, by Weare— 
246 Sir Richa'd Burton's Translation of Catullus— Juvenile Rooks and 
Popular Novels, In cloth and quires—Copyrights, Stereo-Plates, &c. 
Catalogues on apptication. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Library of Rk. NAVi.OR 
ARKLE, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, retiring from Practice— 
, Office Furniture, &c. 





PLAYS, 
&e., to po TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and 
accu! r 1,000 werds.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. 


racy. 9 
George's Square 8. SW. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c..Dupl icated. Lessons given. Usual terms. 
dten years.—Sixes & Sixers, 13, Wolverton 


Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


YPE-WRITING.—AIll kinds of COPYING 
carefully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
mie i 1,000 ‘eaeat Established 1893.—Miss Disney, 7, Balham Grove, 
am 

















Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 


LEIGHTON’S 
C4t4 LOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS 
Part III. containing letters D-—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrati in Facsimil 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each. 


M. MURPHY'S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT 

e an KS (No. 85), in all Branches of 

ah ene pe Wo “— on ogee — 000 cosa 
ks an raries hased 

Cash.—79, Kenshae Street (only Address), Liverpool. a 

















ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, WC 

THURSDAY, March 12, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, inclading 
the above Library, and comprising a set of the Law Reports from 
1865—the Law Jourral from 1832 to 1865 - Cases in the House of Lords 
and Privy Council. and other Keports in King’s Bench, Common Pieas, 
&c.—Mews’s Digest of English —y | Law, 16 vols — Recent Editions of 
Modern Text Books Library ‘Tables - Office 


Furniture, &c. 








Catalogues on app 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
gg od at their Rooms. 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., 

m MONDAY. March 16. and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL 

LANEOUS BOOKS in all classes of Literature " Fine Art and Architec- 
tural Works—Books with Coloured Plates—First Editions of Esteemed 


Authors, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 2, old PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, the Property of a LADY, and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 3, OBJECTS of ART and 
VERTU, PORCELAIN, and Decorative Furniture. 

On THURSDAY, March 5, fine Old English and 
French MINIATURE PORTRAITS, Jewels, and Lace. 

On FRIDAY, March 6,a choice COLLECTION 


of PORCELAIN, Old French Decorative Objects, and Furniture, the 
Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of KIMBERLEY, K.G., de- 


On SATURDAY, March 7, modern PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late Mrs. PLATI, 8. K. PLATT, Esq, and 





May be viewed two days pricr. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Bocks and Illuminated Manuscripts. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their ab rgh _ 13, Wellington 
Street, Pie ge Ba Age on MONDAY, March 16 d Five Following 
Days. k precisely, valuable ILLUMINATED and other 
MANU 8c HIPIS rand Early Printed and Modern Kooks, comprising 
Manuscri;t Hours, Oftices, Psalters, Missals, Antiphonaries, and other 
ancient Service Rooks—a very fire Illuminated Wycliffe New Testa- 
ment (written in 1425)- Coreres of the New Testament— Ancient 
Historical and ‘(theological Manuscripts—valuable and rare Works on 
America—a Series of scarce First and Early Editions of John Bunyan’s 
Writings- Roman Catholic books printed abroad—very numerous 
and rare Early Printed English and Foreign Books—Hooks illustiated 
by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and others Fine-Art, Architectural, and 
Topegraphical Works—First Fditions of Authors of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Early Editions of the Works of 
William Shake peare. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL Pied AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, m SATURDAY. March 21, at 1 o'clock precisels. 

a COLLECr 1UN oy SC. ARCE ED TIONS of the WORKS of WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE. including Copies of the First and Second Folios— 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Quarto, 1619—Julius Cwssr, Quarto, 1680, 

&e.—searce Dub!in karly Editions—rare Early Quaito Editions of the 

Separate Plays printed in Germany and France—a Copy of Sidney Lee's 

Facsimile of the First Folio. with the Census—ania Chair made from 
the Wood of the famous Mulberry Tree 


May be viewed two days prior. 


An extensive “~ important Series of the Publications of 
Famous Modern Presses. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, bedi oo 
Street, Strand, W.C, on SATURDAY, March 21, an extensive and 
important SERIES ‘of the PUBLICATIONS of the KELMSCOTT, 
Doves, Essex House, Vale, and other Famous Modern Presses on Paper 
and on Vellum. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Works of Art, including the Property of the late 
Dr. TOMLINSON, M.D. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY. March 6, «t ten minutes past 2 o'clock precisely, 
a valuable COLLECTION of DEC ORAIIVE EFFECTS, including the 
Property of the late Dr. TOMLINSON, M.D., by order of the 
Executrix, comprising a choice Selection of Old Battersea and 
French Enamel Roxes. Etui Cases, scent Bottles, Placques, Tortoise- 
shell Snuff-Boxes, Miniatures, and Mosaics—a Collection of Early 
Seals and Rings, including a fine Charles I. Enamel Seal—Jewellery— 
Antique Silver—a rare Shakespearean Relic mounted in Silver 
asa Writing Standish or Inkstand - Uld China, including fine Specimens 
of Chelsea, Chelsea-Derby, Leeds, Worcester, Oriental, &c , and a large 
Collection of Uld Polychrome Delft; also a seventeeath- -century 6-fold 

Dutch Lacquered Screen—a Cromwellian Uak Chest—an In!aid Ebony 
and Ivory Chest, &c. 
On view two days prior and morning of sale. Catalogues on appli- 


cation. 
Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on ‘TUESDAY, March 10, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a large 
COLLECTION of KNGRAVINGS from various Private Sources, in- 
Samee Fancy Subjects in Colours—several fine Prints after George 

jand—a very extensive Collection of British and Foreign Portraits 
suitable for Diustration—Caricatures and Sporting Engravings, the 
Property of a well-known Collector, &c ; also a few fine Framed 
Water-Colour D:awings and a number of Oil Paintings. 

I . on Pr 


Catalogues may be had. 
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Library of BARON DE TESSIER, removed from 
Brighton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 12, og pe Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of BARUN DE ‘TESSIER, re- 
moved from peri, epee 4 prnnnrm od English and Foreign Books in 
all which will be found Sussex 
Archeological y #- ~~ 8 Ttiguitios--Wafburten’ s Hunting 
Son: ge's Portraits — Kit Cat Club— The Roadster’s Album— 
Lowe's s Ferns and Grasses—Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo—Rattle of 
Waterloo, Coloured Plates—Brayley’s Surrey—Hoydell’s Shakespeare 
—Voltaire. (Zuvres—Buffon’s Natural History—Antiquitie d’Hercu- 
ianeum—Sowerby’s English Botany—Grammont’s Memoirs, Portraits 
oe — of ickens, Thackeray, Lever, and other Modern 
Authors, &c. 








Library of the late SAMUEL NEIL, Esq , the well-known 
Shakespearean Schoiar, removed from Edinburgh, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by “pg eect at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
‘THURSDAY. rch 26, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL NEIL, Esq., comprising a long 
Series Works relating to Shak e, andi srg 8 Variorum 
Edition, 12 vols.—Dsce’s Edition, 12 vols.—Grosart’s Huth Library, 
29 vols.—Fuller Worthies Library, 38 vols. —Dods'ey’s sold Plays, 15 vols. 
—Grosart’s Reprints of Kare Kooks, 27 vols —Chertsey Worthies 
Library, 14 vols., &c. Also Miscellaneous Books: Rowlandson’s Loyal 
Volunteers—Gentleman’s Pocket Magazine, 4 vols, Plates by Cruik- 
shank—Lamb’s Elia, 1823, uncut —‘Tennyson’s Poems, First Edition, 
ancut—Scott’s Works, First Editions, uncut — Monta: ligne’s Essays— 
‘Tudor Translations, 3 vols.—Bryce’s American Commonwealth, First 
Edition—Grote’s Plato, 3 vols —Ackermann’s Public Schools—Frank- 
Jand’s Shooting, Coloured Plates — Gillray’s Caricatures — Works by 
Morris, Golden Type Edition—The Roadster's Album, Coloured Plates 
—Horses with Pedigrees, 1753—Foreign Fleld Sports, Coloured Plates. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their ret 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 

on FRIDAY. March 27, and MONDAY, Merch 30, at ten minutes past 

2 o'clock precisely, MISCELL. ANEOUS BOOKS in all Branches of 
Literature, both English and Foreign. 





Photographic Cameras, Lenses, and Apparatus—Electrical 
Apparatus— Microscopes—and Scientific Instruments. 
FRIDAY, March 6, at half-past 12 o’clock. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CAMERAS, Studio and Hand, also fine Lenses, and a Quantity of 
superior Photographic Apparatus of all kinds—6-in. Centre Lathe, with 
overhead motion, Chucks, &c.—Drilling Machine—Stocks and Dies— 
Vices—Watt Dynamo— Electrical Apparatos and Fittings—Lecturer’s 
Shee Lanterns by best Makers, and fine Sets of Plain and Coloured 
des, with Readings—Cinematograph Apparatus and Films—Phono- 
graphs and Records—Surgical Instruments—Microscopes and Micro- 
scopic Slides—and a Quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, March 10, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J.C. STEVENS’S next Sale of CURIOSITIES 


will be held at his Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent Garden. 
London, W.C., and will include a fine Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese Porcelain. Bronzes, &c.—the second portion of an important 
Collection of Old Watches—a consignment of Native Curios of every 
description from New Guinea—an «riginal Miniature Portrait of 
Charles Il. on Copper—Relics of the ‘‘ Royal George ”"—Glass, Jewellery, 
Pottery. &c., from Egypt and Palestine-and an immense variety of 
Curios from all parts. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





To Anglers and the Trade. 
Great Sale of Fishing Rods and Tackle 
On THURSDAY, March 12, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will OF FER at his Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., MANUFACTURER’S exten- 
sive STOCK of the highest class, comprising Split Cane and Greenheart 


Salmon, Trout, and other Rods—a very valuable Collection of Salmon 
and Trout Flies by finest Dressers for home and abroad. 


On view morning of sale. Catalog on iicati 


P 





YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MARCH, 1903. 
Contents : 
saa in the UNIVERSE. By Alfred Russel Wallace, D.C.L. 








CANADA and its TRADE ROUTES. By Col. G. E. Church. With 
Map. 


YHIRTY YEARS in PARIS. By J. G. Alger. 
ENGLAND and the BLACK RACES. By Stephen Gwynn. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTE. BOOKS. By J.C. Bailey. 


GERMAN COLONIAL AMBITIONS and ANGLO-SAXON INTERESTS. 
By O. Eltzbacher. 
oo in the NORTH SEA. By Commander Thomas 


The TERCENTENARY of the ANNEXATION of ENGLAND. By 
Robert 8 t. 


The CHINESE and the SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR QUESTION. By 
Sir Hiram 8. Maxim 
The VALUE of RAND BEWARPLAA’ TSEN. By A. Cooper Key. 


The PAINTING of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Arthur 
Symons. 


‘The HAPPIEST of the PORTS. By W. B. Yeats. 
FREE TRADE and its CRITICS. By A. C. Pigou. 
CHOPIN’S NOCTURNES. By Dr. Todhunter. 
MANKIND in the MAKING. (Part V.) By H. G. Wells. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
LETTER from Mr. W. H. MALLOCK. 
LETTER from an OLD WHIG of the SCHOOL of GRATTAN. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
‘A MAN of HONOUR’: a Play in Four Acts. 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


‘THE HOUSING PROBLEM; Pure Air without 
Draughts (illustrated) ; How to Estimate ; Stained Glass of the 
Fature (Archi al A Meeting) ; Regulations for Pro- 
tection from Fire ‘Surveyors’ Institution Meeting); Rome in 1903 
(Carpenters’ Hall Lecture) ; Mage Fools ; es Savings Bank 
and Post Office, Addison Road, Wes of 
Aldershot Council Offices; Stone bone over a Porte Cochére to a 
je Town Hall (Grissell Medal Drawings. R.I.B.A.); and some Arts 
Crafts io nee a &c.—See the BUILDER of February 28 (4d.; by 
post, 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W C. 














LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Contents for MARCH. 2s. 6d. 

The DELHI DURBAR: a Retrospect. 

CEDRIC. 

LETTERS to a LITERARY ASPIRANT. 

HOME THOUGHTS from AFRICA. 

WINTER on the SOUTH DOWNS. 


POEMS by oe LEOPARDI. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C B. 


VANCOUVER and VICTORIA. By Charles Hanburys-Williams. 

CHILDREN of TEMPEST. Chaps. 16-19. By Neil Munro. 

MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES :—The Sheep-Lifters—The ee After 
—Across the Border—Church Parade— Border Heroism 

The NEEDS of OXFORD. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Stevens’ Monument to the Duke 
of Wellington—A Publisher of the Eighteenth Century — Sir 
Alexander Bruce Tulloch’s Reminiscences. 

William Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 





CONTENTS OF THE 
"INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for MARCH, 1903. 
the AGITATION against ENGLAND'S POWER. By Prof. A. 
Vambéry. 


The a of AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. By John Foster 
The EW ae AUTHORITY for LONDON. By the Hon. 


E. Lyulph Stan 


MACEDONIA and = REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES. By G. F. 
Abbott 


The RAVEN (concluded). By R. Bosworth Smith. 

REINCARNATION. By Narayan Harischandra. 

The REAL CIMABUE. By Langton Douglas. 

sap aaa EDUCATION in the NETHERLANDS. By John 

The EFFECTS of the CURN LAW8—a REJOINDER. By Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.1 

The BRONTE NOVELS. By ne Frewen Lord. 


The CRUSADE against PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS. By Sir 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B. 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
SOCIAL REFORM; the eee ee of the TORY PARTY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, } 
London : Sampson wt :~ & Co., Ltd. 
THE WOR iL D*S WOR K. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
MARCH NUMBER NOW READY, ls. net. 

Special Full- eid Portraits of Mr. ASQUITH (Frontispiece), Lord 
INVERCLYDE, M. DELCASSE, SENATOR HANNA, Mr. H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. 

THIRTY-THREE ARTICLES, SIXTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Principal Contents :— 
M. DELCASSE By Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P. 
The COMING of the MOTOR. By Henry Norman, M.P. 
a HANNA: a Study of American Politics. By A. Maurice 
ow. 





The DECAY of RURAL ENGLAND. With Letter by Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard. 

IMPRESSIONS of the DURBAR. By Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 
Bart., M.P. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Sir Philip Magnus. 
OUR FORESTRY PROBLEM. By Prof. Schlich, C.I.E. Ph.D. F.R.S8. 
The STATE of the STATUTE BOOK. By M. D. Chalmers, C.8.I. 
ba TION of SPANISH TRADE. By Major Martin 
ume 
WHAT WE SHOULD ALL KNOW about MOROCCO. By Walter B. 
Harris. Illustrated. 
The GREAT CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL at BEELITZ. Illustrated. 
GLASGOW : the Second City of the Empire. Illustrated. 
The DAY’S WORK in a GREAT LONDON HOTEL. Illustrated. 
The WORK of the BOOK WORLD. With 4 Portraits. 
TRACK ATHLETICS. Illustrated. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTOTS. 
Now ready. 
THE BOOK SALES OF 1902, 


WITH TABULATED PRICES. 
BY 
FRANK RINDER, 
Together with some Notes by 
W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
Being No. 1 of the Burlington Series for Collectors. 


Price Two Shillings net of all Booksellers ; or 
post free for 2s, 3d. from 


The Savile Publishing Company, Ltd., 19, Old Burlington 
Street, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4/. 4s. 


ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
bound, 16s. 


POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 


London : H. Grevel & Co. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 
all Booksellers. 





I YRON, SHELLEY, K&ATS.—Prize Essays.— 

Portraits of Foundress. For Competition Rules send addressed 
halfpenny Envelope to ROSEMARY CRA WSHAY, care of 12, Warwick 
Roa‘, Paddington, W. EU tHANASIA gratis. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, NOW READY, ONE SHILLING, 
ConTaIns :— 


FRONTISPIECEin COLOUR. By EDWIN A. ABBEY, B.A. 
Reproduced from a Painting made for Harper’s Magazine. 


. KG FCHARD II. Essay by ALGERNON C. 
Drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A 
AFTER the WEDDING. A Story. By Elmore Elliott Peake. 
Drawings by Charlotte Harding. 
OUR TYROL and its TYPES. By JULIAN RALPH. 
Drawings by Clarence F. Underwood. 
The FAILURE. A Story. By Theodosia Garrison. 
Drawings by W. T. Smedley. 
AMERICA the CRADLE of ASIA. By Stewart Culin. 
Illustrated by Korean Paintings, Sucsteamaohe, &e. 
BUONDELMONTE. A Story. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
A PEOPLE from the EAST. By Norman Duncan. 
Paintings by E. M. Ashe. 
MILADY. AStory. By ~smard named Stuart. 
Drawings by E. W. Kem 
The DUTCH FOUNDING = EW YORK. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. 
Illustrated from Old Prints and Portraits. 
HIS PRICE. A Story. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
cA ee Ss ‘_—s A Novel. By Mrs. HUM- 
Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 
The FACING DOWN of POLK DILLARD. A Story by 
Alice Mac Gowan. 
The UNEXPECTED. A Story by ROBT. W. CHAMBERS. 
A PRIVATE AQUARIUM. A Story. By Herman Whitaker. 
Drawings by F. Luis Mora. 
FOG. A Poem. By John B. Tabb. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES in the FORUM. By Giacomo 
Boni, in charge of the Excavations in Rome. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
REAL LIFE. By Edward Sanford Martin. 
Drawings by F. Y¥. Cory. 
HAMPSTEAD. By Arthur Colton. 
Illustra'ed from Photographs and Old Engravings. 
Drawings by Harry Fenn. 
VIGILIA ALBA. A Poem. By John Finley. 
Illustrated from a Photograph. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. William Dean Howells. 
EDITOR’S STUDY. The Editor.—EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, W. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


LONDON in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Sir WALTER BESANT. In 
1 vel. demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, 680 pages, 
containing 104 Jllustrations from Contem- 
porary Prints and a Map, price 30s. net. 


‘Full of entertainment and instruction for modern 
Londoners.”—Daily Mail. 

‘“*Turn where you will in his pages, you get some inter- 
esting glimpse which opens up the past and illumines the 
present.”—Contemporary Review. 


CRITICA BIBLICA. By the Rev. 
T. K. CHEYNHE, D.Litt. D.D., Co-Editor of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ 

Part I. ISAIAH and JEREMIAH, demy 8vo, 
paper covers, price 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
Part II, EZEKIEL and the MINOR PROPHETS. 
[ Heady shortly. 


PROBLEMS in ASTROPHYSICS. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE, Author of ‘The 
History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Demy 8vo, cleth, with 31 Page 
Plates and 50 Illustrations in the Text, price 
20s. net. 

‘‘One of the most noteworthy contributions to astro- 
nomical literature in recent years.”—aily Chronicle. 

‘“*The book shows every sign of profound and careful 
study, and the sense of scientific imagination which is one 
of the greatest means of independent discovery.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


AROUND the WORLD THROUGH 
JAPAN. By WALTER DEL MAR. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth, with 50 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, price 18s, 

“ Bright and readable and full of information.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
“Of extreme interest and never dull......Altogether we 

have here a most charming book of travels, written in a 

bright and pleasant style.”—Glasgow Herald. 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, Londen, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S EVERY THURSDAY. 
LIST. 


New Romance by Mr. RIDER HAGGARD. 
New Romance by Mr. RIDER HAGGARD. 
New Romance by Mr. RIDER HAGGARD. 


PEARL-MAIDEN. 
PEARL-MAIDEN. 
PEARL-MAIDEN. 


A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 


A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
With 16 Ilustratious by BYAM SHAW. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 





New Romance by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of ‘My Lady of Orange.’ 


New Romance by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of ‘ My Lady of Orange.’ 


New Romance by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of ‘My Lady of Orange.’ 


KARL OF ERBACH. 
KARL OF ERBACH. 
KARL OF ERBACH. 


A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORY OF 
LUMSDEN'S HORSE: 


A Complete Record of the Corps from its 
Formation to its Disbandment. 


Edited by H. H. S, PEARSE, 
Author of ‘ Four Months oy - ale Story of Ladysmith,’ 
c. 









With a Map of Part of South Africa showing the Route 
taken by Lumsden’s Horse. 


42 Plates (Portraits, &c.) and 37 Portraits in the Text. 
4to, 2ls. net. 


SERIA LUDO. 


By a DILETTANTE, 
Post 4to, 5s. net. 


*,* Sketches and Verses, mainly reprinted from the 
St. James’s Gazette. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1903. Price SIXPENCE. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. Book I. Chaps. 7-10. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
SONG-TIDE. By Fred. Whishaw. 
The CHILD. By Mrs. Clement Shorter. 
CONGERING at the WOLF. By the Rev. John Isabell. 
PRINCE KARL. Concluded. By H. C. Bailey, Author of 
*My Lady of Orange.’ 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
THE CONNEMARA MARE. 
By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ 








By M. E. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Londcn, New York, and Bembar, 








THE WEEKLY 
CRITICAL REVIEW. 


DEVOTED TO 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 





PUBLISHED IN PARIS, 


338, RUE ST. HONORE. 





PORTRAIT OF CELEBRITY IN 
EACH ISSUE. 





Edited by ARTHUR BLES. 





CONTRIBUTORS. 


MM. JULES CLARETIE, 
Membre de I'Institut. 


JULES LEFEBVRE, 
Membre de l'Institut. 
FRANCOIS COPPEE, 
Membre de I’Inst?tut. 
HENRI ROUJON, 


Directeur des Beaux-Arts, Membre de 1’Institut, 
GUSTAVE LARROUMET, 
Membre de l'Institut. 

PAUL BOURGET, 

Membre de I’Institut. 

Vicomte MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, 
Membre de 1’Institut. 
AUGUSTE RODIN. 

TONY ROBERT-FLEURY. 

Dr. E. MENE, 

Vice President of the Franco-Japanese Society. 


CATULLE MENDES. 
CAMILLE CHEVILLARD, 


Conductor of the Lamoureux Orchestra. 





LOUIS DE FOURCAUD, 
Prof. of History at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 


JULES COMBARIEU, 
Chef du Cabinet du Ministre de l'Instr. Pub}. 


COQUELIN CADET. 
J. K. HUYSMANS, 


Président de l’Acacémie des Goncourts, 


CHARLES MALHERBE, 
Archiviste de l’Opéra. 


Prince B. KARAGEORGEVITCH. 
GEORGES DE PEYREBRUNE. 
ALFRED CAPUS. 
JAMES HUNEKER, 


of the New York Sun, 


JOHN F. RUNCIMAN, 
of the Saturday Review. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
ALFRED KALISCH. 
ALFRED HERLE. 

ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


Subscription for the United Kingdom 25s. a year, 
postage included. 


Specimen Copy sent post free on receipt of 
Six Penny Stamps. 





Agents for the U.K.: Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
23, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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& CO.S NEWEST BOOKS. 


LLL III 


A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN, 


Including Translations from Foreign Languages. 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A.(Lond.). 


Pp. viii-610, small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. net. 
This important Annotated Bibliography, which has been in preparation a long while, covers the whole range of British Fiction, from the Fifteenth 


Century to the Present Day. About 4,500 NOVELS are CLASSIFIED and CHARACTERIZED, the annotations ranging from two or 


three lines up to ten or twelve. To each book is added— 

1, The best available editions. 

2, The publishers’ name. 

3. The-American publisher's name, where American editions exist, 


4, The English and (where American editions exist) the American prices. 
5. The date of first publication. 


An American Edition of the Book is published simultaneously by The MACMILLAN COMPANY, of New York. 





INDISPENSABLE TO ALL INTERESTED IN EDUCATION. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


884 pages, 5s. net. 
Part I. STATISTICS of SOCIETIES, EXAMS., COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, SCHOLARSHIPS, DIPLOMAS, &c. 


Part II. The DIRECTORY (over 7,£00 Names). 


Part III, FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ARTICLES by EXPERTS, 
‘‘ Altogether this is a very carefully compiled and complete volume. It should be very useful.”’—Spectator. 





THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


“BY A NEW STANLEY WEYMAN.” 


1, The KING'S PISTOLS: a Historical Romance. 


‘Mr. Plant has that great charm of the historical novelist, a thorough feeling for his 
period—a book about Commonwealth times of exceptional originality, interest, and charm.” 
—Literary World. ‘‘A romance full of delightful touches of nature, and of powerful 
chapters reeking with the din of battle.”—Dundee Courier. ‘A very stirring tale, full of 
adventure and the ups and downs of fortune, with many touches of humour.”—Glasgow 
Herald. ‘‘ The pages are alive with the excitement and glamour of the days when Cavalier 
met Roundhead.”—Onlooker. 


2. The CANONS DAUGHTER. By W. B, 


COOKE. With a Frontispiece. 


“Mr. W. B. Cooke is a follower of the good old school of Dickens. ‘The Canon‘s 
Daughter’ is quite amusing.”—St. James's Gazette. ‘‘ An excellent story, well told, full of 
light and shade, humour, and pathos, and exhibiting some careful character-drawing.”— 
Warwickshire Standard. “ A bright and well-written tale of true love and journalism. The 
struggles of poor David, who, relinquishing the wholesome stage of commercialism, 
flounders off after the literary chimera, are exceedingly well told, while some remarkably 
aon little flashes of genuine humour distinguish Mr. Cooke’s minor characters.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


3. WHERE LIES HER CHARM? By James 


McGRIGOR ALLAN, Author of ‘The Wild Curate,’ &c. 6s. 

“Attracts by its amusing naiveté. The straightforward handling of the topics which 
are usually treated with reserve is quite refreshing, and the contrasted clerics, Dr. Grant 
and Mr. Philip Phinehas, are admirably drawn. The women are good ; the daughter of Mr. 
Grant, who instructs in elementary pene the rascally scapegrace whom the gluttonous 
and aa bishop has imposed upon her father out of spite, is very clever and quite 
new.”— World, 





. J 
The VILLAGE PROBLEM. By G. F. Millin, Author of 
‘ Life in our Villages,’ ‘ Evil and Evolution,’ &c. 2s. 6d. (Social Science Series, 
‘*A thoughtful study of the depopulation of the villages and of the causes that have 
led to the failure of past attempts to revive old village life, while it —- economic and 
other remedies for the solution of the difficulties thus created. Well informed, carefully 
reasoned, and suggestive.” — Scotsman. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: an Inductive Study of Man. 


By G. ROME HALL, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“It is the first attempt at an exposition of the evolution of Socialism on anything like 
scientific lines—and it is due to the author to say that he has succeeded very well indeed in 
his task.” —New Age. 


The REFORM of MORAL and BIBLICAL EDUCATION. 
« Admirable eriticlsms on present-day methods.” —New Age 


The QUESTION of RE-UNION WITH ROME. By B. 
WILLARD-ARCHER. 6s. { This day. 
‘** A fine, whole-hearted polemical volume.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


| FIAT LUX: Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticism. 


By INQUISITOR. 6s. Bi. ( This day. 


DR. MERCIER’S NEW BOOKS. 


| TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY. 6s. 


‘It seems to supply a real want, and to give the student the kind of information which 
he has a right to look for, and is already amply furnished with in other branches of 
medicine.”— British Medical Journal, 


PSYCHOLOGY, NORMAL and MORBID. Large 8vo, lds. 


“It ought to become, it will become, the constant companion of the clinical psycho- 
logist, who will find it at once a guide in reflection and a criterion of observation.” 
** Deeply interesting to all psychologists.”—Atheneum. Journal of Mental Science. 





BOOKS 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


BAX (E. BELFORT).—The RISE and FALL of the | LEVY-BRUHL(Prof.).—The PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE 


ANABAPTISTS. This completes the Author’s Study of the Social Side of the 


Reformation ; the two volumes already published being ‘German Society at the Close | 


of Middle Ages.’ 5s. ‘The Peasants’ War in Germany, 1525-1526.’ 6s. 


BERENS (L. H.).—TOWARDS the LIGHT. Elementary 


Studies in Ethics and Economics. 


BOTTONE (S. R.).—The DYNAMO: How Made and 


How Used. Twelfth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 2s. 6d. 


DE QUETTEVILLE (Rev. P. W.).—ANNALS of HOLLY- 


FONT: a Novel. 


GAUSSEN (Rev. H.).—THOUGHTS from the FIRST 


THREE GOSPELS. 


HAYWARD (F. H.).—The CRITICS of HERBARTIAN- 


ISM, and other Contributions to the Herbartian Question. With a Critical 
Biography. 


KANT (I.).—PERPETUAL PEACE. Translated and 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A. 





| 


COMTE. Translated with Notes and Index by the Hon. Mrs. DE BEAUMONT- 
KLEIN, and an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MAY (Lieut.-Col )—-IMPERIAL DEFENCE: its Problems 


and Policy. 


MEW (J.).—TRADITIONAL ASPECTS of HELL. With 


numerous Illustrations from Old Drawings. 


RAMSAY (Sir JAMES)—The ANGEVIN EMPIRE: 


the Three mg of Henry II., Richard I., and John. By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, 
Bart., of Banff, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 


SADLER (S. W.).—BOTHERS of MARRIED LIFE. 


With 10 Illustrations by H. L. Shindler. 


SCHOPENHAUER (A.).—The BASIS of MORALITY. 


Translated by ARTHUR BRODRICK BULLOCK, M.A. 


THOMAS (J.).—The FIRST CHRISTIAN GENERA- 
TION. 
VILLA (Prof. G.).—_CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Translated from the Italian by HAROLD MANACORDA, Attaché at the Foreign 
Office, Paris. (Library of Philosophy. 


KENNEY-HERBERT (Col).—VEGETABLES and HORACE on the LINKS: Text of Horace, with Golfian 


SIMPLE DIET. 


\ 


8 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Loutep, London. 
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FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 30. MARCH, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The NAVY and the MAN in the STRERT. 
The CRETAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


ON the LINE. 
The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEADERS on the HAPSBURG 
MONARCHY: 
1. By Count N. Banffy (Hungarian ex-Premier). 
2. By Dr. Stanislas Ritter von Starzynski (Polish 
Conservative Party). 

3. A CONCLUSION. By Maurice A. Gerothwohl. 

LORD SELBORNE’S MEMORANDUM. III. Julian S. 


Corbett. 
SOME COMMENTS on GENERAL DE WET’S ‘ THREE 
YEARS WAR.’ Brig.-General Sir E. Y. Bratvant, 


K.C.B. 
GERMAN POLICY in SOUTH AMERICA. W.B. Doffield. 
The EXCAVATION of a LEVITICAL CITY — GEZER. 
Illustrated. Major-General Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY after DEATH. Andrew Lang. 
The RESTORATION of OXFORD. Rev. James H. F. 


Peile. 
A MORNING’S WORK in a HAMPSTEAD GARDEN. 


Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
A NEW LIFE of FRANCOIS VILLON. Henri Davray. 


REVIEWS of UNWRITTEN BOOKS. II. . 
The STOCK EXCHANGE, an ECHO from TWICKENHAM. 


The VEIL of the TEMPLE. V. VI. 
MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWI 





A Record of his Work in a Series of hitherto Unpublished 
Letters. Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, and A. C. SEWARD, Fellow of Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 
[Just out. 


4 





GEORGE CANNING AND HIS 
TIMES: a Political Study. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A., New College, Oxford; Lec- 
turer in Modern History and Economics at Worcester 
College ; Secretary to the University Extension Delegacy. 
With Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Just out. 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, 
G.C.B. D.C.L. 
Autobiography and Letters. From his Childhood until his 
Appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. With a 
Chapter on his Parliamentary Career. By the Right Hon. 
Sir AKTHUR OTWAY. Edited by the Hon. WILLIAM 


N. BRUCE. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 25s. net. (Ready next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY 


BURGHER 
Afterwards COUNTESS of WESTMORLAND, with the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. Kdited by her Daughter, 


Lady ROSE WEIGALL. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 
[Ready next week. 





7s. 6d. net. 
IN THE ANDAMANS AND 
NICOBARS. 
The Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘‘ Terrapin,” with 
Notices of the Islands, their Fauna, Ethnology, &c. Cc. 


BODEN KLOSS. With Maps and numerous I)lustrations 


from Photographs taken on the spot. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net, 
[Just out. 


A NEW EDITION. 


HOBSON—JOBSON. 
Being a Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and 
Phrases and of Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Semernien. and Discursive. By the late Col. Sir HENRY 
YULE, R.E. C.B., and the late ARTHUR COKE BUR- 
NELL, Ph.D. C.I.E. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised 


by WILLIAM CROOKE, B.A. Demy 8vo, 28s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
A French Grammar, with Exercises. For the use of the 
Middle Classes in School. By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, 
-A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, 
formerly Assistant Master in Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
MICHKL BECKER, Professor of Modern Languages in the 
Ecole Alsacienne at Paris. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just out, 





JUST OUT.- A NEW NOVEL, 
BY HORACE HUTCHINSON, entitled 


BERT EDWARD, 
THE GOLF CADDIE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_~-_— 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INSTIGATOR: 


A Romance. 
By ERNEST A, TREETON. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HER LADYSHIP. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, 
Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 





FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
On MARCH 5, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HEART OF A GIRL. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ The House by the Marsh.’ With 8 Illustrations 
by FRANCES EWAN. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The POWER of the PALMIST. By 


VIOLET GUTTENBERG, Author of ‘ Neither Jew nor 


Greek.’ 
“ A curious and uncanny story.”—Academy. 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW. By 


CYRIL SEYMOUR. 
writer has done well. He starts with a mystery, and resolutely 
declines to show his hand to the end, so that the reader has to go on in 
spite of himself, for the mere purpose of finding out the solution.” 
Morning Leader. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘ The Diary of a Doctor.’ 
“ An engrossing human study.” — Sketch. 


The TIDEWAY. By Austin Clare, 


Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. 


“ Pathos, tragedy, and, not least, humour....A novel to note.’’ 
Glasgow Herald. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 
‘‘A thoroughly entertaining story, that will be put down with sincere 
regret.” —Court Journal. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By 

GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.’ 

“A striking and powerful story, which will be followed with breath- 
less interest.”—Ladies’ Field. 


The WILFUL WAY. By Herbert 


—- Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
a , 





“ Will certainly hold the reader’s attention withcut pause.” — World. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
NOVE 





TRUTH (Vérité). By Emile Zola. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. 
‘“‘A more tremendous indictment of a nation, and, above all, of a 
nation’s Church, has seldom falien from pen.”—Daily Chronicle. 
*,* The FIRST EDITION of ‘TRUTH’ having been 
exhausted, the Story has been REPRINTED, and Copies of 


the SECOND EDITION may now be had from all Book- . 


sellers. 


The MAN who LOST his PAST. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘The King’s 

Counsel.’ With 50 Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 

‘A mine of merriment "—Scotsman. ‘‘Immense.”—Daily Express. 

“Amusing from start to finish.”—Glasgow Herald ‘‘ A laugh in every 

line.’”’— . “Very lively reading.’’— Morning Leader. ‘Side- 

splitting.” —Shefield Telegraph. ‘‘A triumph.”—Sovereign. ‘One of the 
funniest books we have read for a long time.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GATES of WRATH. By Arnold 


BENNETT, Author of ‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 


“ One of the raciest stories we have read for some time.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


“A very delightful piece of work.’’—Morning Leader. 


AS WE ARE and AS WE MAY BE. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
“These entrancing essays.” —St. James's Gazette. 


’ 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM (1903). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs —— or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Royal 8vo, cloth giltand gilt edges, 50s. 

“A valuable guide to county society.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERs AND LIBRARIES. 
JOURNALS OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT 
VON BLUMENTHAL 
FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 


Edited by 
Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL, 
and Translated by 
Major A. D. GILLESPIE-ADDISON. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

These daily jottings of the famous Prussian chief of the 
staff during the war of 1866 and 1870-71, throw many 
interesting sidelights on the conduct of the campaigns. 
Blumenthal is in a constant state of irritation at the ‘‘ dis- 
tressing manner ” in which he considers the operations aie 
carried on, and comments on the incessant blunders of 
both sides with great impartiality. 


“ As an exhibition of character the book is remarkable.” 
Standard, 


WITH MACDONALD IN 
UGANDA. 


By Major HERBERT H. AUSTIN, 
C.M.G. D.S.O. R.E. F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous IIInstrations and a Map, 15s. net. 


An account of the operations in Uganda between June, 
1897, and March, 1899, including the true story of the 
Sudanese mutiny. The descriptions of hard fighting, 
sport, and scenery are remarkably lucid and interesting. 

‘“‘The story of the marcb...... is dramatic, and could 
scarcely have been better told.” —Standard. 

“ The narrative...... (brightly written and containing many 
touches of romance) is one which deserves careful study. 
donede The words of an empire-builder (even if it be on a 


comparatively small scale) are well worth listening to.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
MACEDONIA. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 14s. net. 
[Ready on Monday. 

Mr. Abbott is a well-known authority on the subject of 
Macedonia, and this account of a recent tour, undertaken 
by him under the auspices of the University of Cambridge, 
will be found especially interesting at the present moment, 
when the condition of the country is threatening sv 
seriously the peace of south-eastern Europe. 


THE MINOR MORALIST. 


Some Essays on the Art of Everyday Conduct 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL, 


Author of ‘Conversational Openings and Endings,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glas- 


gow, Author of ‘ Style,’ ‘ Milton,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Jn the press. 





A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. 


By E. H. CLUTTERBUCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ERINNA. A _ Tragedy. By J. 


GURDON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The LITTLE RED FISH. By 
PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 6s. 
CHANGES and CHANCES. By 


ANTOINETTE WEBER. 6s. 
‘*Has something of the atmosphere of ‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility.’”—Academy. 


The TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon 


WATSON. 6s. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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THE KINGS CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


The popular Section of “THE KING’S LIBRARY” called ‘‘THE KING’S CLASSICS” is differentiated in size and general 


appearance from the pocket libraries now in vogue ; and while inexpensive, and of small form, will be found suitable for the library. The 








text is in every case carefully edited, unabridged, clearly printed in good bold type, and not upon too thin a paper. 





PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


“A most appropriate work this with which to inaugurate a new series very evidently designed to appeal not only to all book-lovers of 
taste, but even to those who have necessarily to keep their expenditure on books within narrow bounds, Technically, the book is ‘ printed on 
antique laid paper, 16mo, quarter-bound, white, with antique grey sides.’ To the eye it is reminiscent of the Kelmscott pnblications—and 
for the price of one shilling! Really, it seems to establish a ‘record’ in the production of good literature in tasteful fashion at a low price. 
Readers who are afraid that the white and grey covers may too readily soil, can have the book bound in red cloth, Mr. Gollancz has a proper 
sense of the fitting duties of an editor......Every book-lover into whose hands this book comes will look out eagerly for the further promised 
volumes of what bids fair to be one of the most valuable of our many reprint series.’’—Observer. 

‘‘Mr. Moring’s edition is admirably printed, and costs only one shilling.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ A perfect marvel of a shillingsworth.”— Church Times. 





The LOVE of BOOKS. Being the ‘Philobiblon’ of Richard de Bury. 


A Seal of Richard de Bury as Bishop of Durham is reproduced in Photogravure asa Frontispiece. 1s. net in grey boards, or in red cloth. Also 
bound in grey cloth, white back, gilt top, 2s. 6d, net ; or with real vellum back, 3s. 6d, net. [Second Edition, Revised, with Index, in the Press. 


The LOVE LETTERS of DOROTHY OSBORNE to Sir WILLIAM 


TEMPLE, The First Authentic, Textually Complete and Correct Edition, Edited from the Original MSS., with Notes and a Copious Index, by 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, The Frontispiece is a portion of one of the letters reproduced in facsimile. Bound in grey boards, with white back and 
gilt top, or red cloth and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready neat week. 


‘¢ The most fascinating seventeenth-century book. The really precious part of history,” —-MACAULAY, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ‘LOVE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE.’ 


The LIFE of MARGARET GODOLPHIN. By John Evelyn. Based 


on the editio princeps of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. Portrait Frontispiece, engraved on copper, gilt top, antique grey boards or red 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net. [Jn preparation. 


“Margaret Godolphin was another of the great and good women of the later seventeenth century, those evil days through which Margaret Godolphin 
was enabled to live in the brightness of a godly purity and to die in peace.” PREFACE. 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Edited, with Introduction, &c., by 


H. OELSNER, M.A. Ph.D. This work, somewhat unduly neglected, is a noteworthy literary achievement of the renowned translator of Omar 
Khayyam. The Introduction contains a survey of Calderon in respect to the Spanish Drama and to English Dramatic Literature. Gilt top, in 


either style of binding as above, 3s. 6d. net. [R:ady next week. 
The LIFE of Sir THOMAS MORE. By William Roper. With 
Engraved Portrait. Together with the Letters to and from his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. 1s. 6d net. [ In the press. 


The EIKON BASILIKE ; or, the King’s Book. With Engraved Portrait. 


Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. This Edition will be the first inexpensive one with the Original Spelling of the First Edition preserved. 
2s. net. [ Zn the press. 


MONASTIC LIFE; or, the Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond. (The 


Original Source of Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present.’) Translated from the XII, Century Latin. Revised and Edited by Sir ERNEST CLARKE, F.S.A, 
With Reproduction of Seal of Abbot Sampson as Frontispiece. 2s. net. [ In the press. 
Of special interest at present, owing to the recent discovery of Abbot Sampson’s remains at Bury. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘MONASTIC LIFE.’ 


CONVENT LIFE; or, the Nuns’ Rule. Translated from the Old 


English Original of the XIII. Century, entitled ‘ Ancren Riwle.’ Edited by the General Editor of the Series. [ Ia the press. 





ALEXANDER MORING, the De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—.¢-— 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. Crown 8vo, limp 
leather, gilt edges, 10s, net. 
Uniform with the Author’s well-known ‘ Handbook to 


the National Gallery.’ 
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LITERATURE 


Some Eighteenth- Century Men of Letters. By 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick Elwin. 2 vols. (Murray.) 


Ir the quality of a book in any measure 
depend on the period of its incubation, these 
should be precious volumes, since they have 
been forty years and upwards in the hatch- 
ing. The author, a man of many pro- 
jects — multa et preclara minans — had, 
since his resignation of the Quarterly editor- 
ship in 1860, talked of collecting the essays 
in eighteenth-century biography contributed 
by him during his connexion with the 
Review. To this end he had for some years 
laboured desultorily on the revision and 
expansion of the text; but as life advanced 
he seems to have laid aside the task—as he 
laid aside many others—with the result 
that his work, long withheld and still lack- 
ing his final touches, now appears at an 
inevitable disadvantage. The editor, Mr. 
Warwick Elwin, while to some extent sup- 
plementing his father’s references, has, no 
doubt wisely, declined the labour of bring- 
ing the contents abreast with the day. It 
needs but a glance at the authorities cited 
in the foot-notes to perceive that the book 
has no pretension to reflect the present state 
of our knowledge on the subjects handled 
by the author. Yet Elwin, who had a 
specialist’s acquaintance with the literary 
history of the eighteenth century, writes of 
his worthies with authority and sympathetic 
insight: his pages present a series of lively, 
genial, and conscientious portraits, and, 
belated as they are, they may still be read 
with profit and enjoyment. 

But for the chance that seated him in the 
editorial chair, Whitwell Elwin might have 
lived and died unknown to his age. Born 
on February 26th, 1816, the younger son of 
a Norfolk squire, he had, as a boy, shown 
a strong bent for the law; but becoming 
engaged while still in his teens, and recog- 
nizing the importance of having something 
to marry upon, he contrived to change 





careers with an accommodating brother, 
originally the parson - designate of the 
house, thus securing for himself the rever- 
sion of the family living of Booton, to which, 
on the death of the occupant in 1849, he 
was duly presented. Here—in a remote 
parish of three hundred inhabitants, desti- 
tute of a post-office, and twelve miles distant 
from the nearest railway station at Norwich 
—he chose to remain, notwithstanding 
more than one offer of preferment, till his 
death on New Year’s Day, 1900. From boy- 
hood upwards Elwin cherished a passion for 
domestic retirement and literary leisure. 
Strict in discharging the far from onerous 
duties of his office, he makes, if not a vener- 
able, yet a respectable figure as a country 
parson. But his dearest interests were 
centred in literature; he recked little of 
the theological movements of his day; and 
despite the efforts and remonstrances of 
his friends, he confined himself to a sphere 
of duty within the narrow round of which 
the feeblest of clerics could hardly have 
found scope for the exercise of his single 
talent. Accident gave him, while still an 
undergraduate, a bias towards Evangeli- 
calism, and, so far as he could be said 
to belong to any school, he belonged to 
the Evangelical, though in later years he 
came, through the influence of a favourite 
son, to modify the primitive ritual in use 
at Booton, and even to adopt the eastward 
position, which, adds his biographer, he 
‘“‘took a particular pleasure in himself 
maintaining when the Privy Council in 1871 
ruled it illegal.” In Elwin’s time, indeed, 
the practice at Booton oscillated in a manner 
sufficiently bewildering to the simple 
parishioners. ‘‘ Quarterly Communions” 
made way for ‘‘ Weekly Celebrations,” and 
it was long before things settled down into 
the juste milieu of ‘‘ Divine Service on 
Sundays with a monthly Eucharist at Noon.” 
But, however it might fare with rites and 
ceremonies, Whitwell Elwin himself remained 
to the close a “‘ Protestant” of a somewhat 
obsolete type. 

In April, 1843, Elwin offered to the 
Quarterly his first effort in authorship—an 
essay on ‘The Dog.’ This was at once 
accepted by Lockhart, who wrote asking for 
more. In 1850, four other articles having 
beencontributed meanwhile, Lockhartsought 
Elwin’s aid as collaborator, and in this way 
Elwin supplied nine pages of detailed 
criticism for Lockhart’s article on Southey 
(December, 1850), and furnished still more 
important assistance to the article on Cock- 
burn’s ‘Life of Jeffrey’ (June, 1852). In 
September, 1853, when Lockhart, ill and 
grief-stricken, left England to seek (too 
late) for restoration in Southern air, Murray, 
with his editor’s concurrence, chose Elwin 
for the post of locum tenens; and when, in 
the ensuing autumn, Lockhart finally broke 
down—he died on November 25th, 1854— 
Elwin found himself fairly committed to the 
editorship. 

_ During his lieutenancy Elwin’s firmness 
had been put to the proof. Lockhart, whose 
interests were broadly humanitarian rather 
than politica], and who was, as he confesses, 
but “‘a very tranquil and _ indifferent 


observer” of the party struggles of his day, 
had long groaned under the intractable 
Toryism of John Wilson Croker. When the 
Quarterly was founded, John Murray the 





first had engaged Croker, at a fixed salary 
of 150/. a quarter, to write two articles for 
everynumber. As the oldestof the permanent 
staff, Croker had an influential voice in the 
management of the Review; moreover, on 
former occasions, when Gifford or Lockhart 
had been ill or absent, Croker had always 
taken his place. The situation, therefore, 
was decidedly awkward for a mere novice 
and deputy-editor, in the not impossible 
event of a collision with ‘old Crokey.” 
When asked to take a spell at the wheel, 
Elwin naturally raised, amongst other diffi- 
culties, the question involved in Croker’s 
virtual assessorship. Lockhart’s reply was 
that whereas Croker and himself had lon 
stood in the closest relations, Elwin had ha 
no previous connexion with him, and could 
therefore act with absolute independence. 

The tug of war was not long in coming. 
The occasion was an article on the Eastern 
Question, in which, at the moment of a 
grave and sudden crisis in foreign affairs 
(January, 1854), Croker, who held a brief 
for Russia, proposed to couch the “ bisson 
conspectuities ”’ of the British public. The 
triumvirs—Murray, Elwin, and Croker—met 
in conference on January 11th at Albemarle 
Street to talk the matter over. ‘‘ Croker 
began,” writes Elwin, in a memorandum of 
the incident, 


‘* by adopting a lofty tone, and when I held to 
my point he got louder and louder until his 
voice was heard over the whole house, and Mrs. 
Murray afterwards told me that she sat in terror 
at the furious controversy which was proceeding. 
Murray...... fled after the first five minutes, and 
no more was seen of him till Croker left the 
house. When, after hours of wrangling, he 
found that he made no way, he grew con- 
ciliatory ; but, as the admission of the article 
was an impossibility, his soft language could 
have no more effect than his loud.” 


The conference closed on the understand- 
ing that the obnoxious article was to be 
suppressed. Later on Croker made more 
than one effort to regain his footing, but 
Elwin, having once wrested his authority 
from him, was in no mood to restore it, and 
in the end Croker was fain to accept the 
situation, and signified his acceptance of it 
in a letter to Murray signed ‘‘ Kroker-off.” 
‘‘There is both humour and good humour 
in Oroker’s signature,” rejoined Elwin, 
who, however, feared that ‘‘ Lockhart might 
regret the secession.” Lockhart’s feelings, 
had he been present to express them, would 
more probably have found vent in the words 
Sir Walter had used to him touching 
Southey’s apprehended defection in 1828: 
‘Let him quit and be d——d!”’ 

As editor of the Quarterly Elwin probably 
owed his success in large measure to the 
fact that his intellect (unquestionably vigor- 
ous) was of an ordinary type. From his 
youth upwards he had been a diligent 
student of English, and more particularly 
of eighteenth-century literature. He pos- 
sessed an excellent verbal memory, which 
enabled him, says his biographer, to recall 
‘not merely the substance but also the setting 
of his reading, so that he could nearly always 
express himself readily in sentences taken 
from some great writer.” In addition to 
such a knowledge of Greek and Latin as an 
ordinary Cambridge degree implies, he was, 
we are told, ‘‘well versed in the principal 
French writers of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries.” In point of wide 
scholarship and multifarious accomplish- 
ment he is not to be named in the same 
breath with Lockhart, who—to say nothing 
of his linguistic and archeological studies -- 
joined with his brilliant mastery of ancient 
poetry and thought a familiar acquaintance 
with the literatures of Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy. But Lockhart, with his 
well-furnished head and universal ability, 
was a humourist, and to the editor of a party 
journal it is hardly permitted to be a 
humourist; he is bound to take things 
seriously, and to believe, as firmly as Mr. 
Pott of Eatanswill, in the power of political 
journalism. Lockhart found it hard to do 
this. He detested the fanaticism of Southey 
and Croker, yet, from a sense of his own 
aloofness from politics, and partly, too, from 
the humourist’s feeling of non est tanti, he 
suffered them to run amok and make hay 
alike of foes and well-wishers. ‘‘ Alas! we 
are all getting old,” he writes to Murray in 
1828, ‘and it is so difficult to whip up any 
interest about any subject in jaded bosoms.” 
This is not the tone of a keen politician, 
nor, indeed, did Lockhart himself write any 
political articles in the Review ; he was at 
most the President (and a far from despotic 
President) of the Albemarle Street Council. 
On the other hand, the political essays of 
Elwin, who took his editorship with becom- 
ing seriousness, were amongst his brightest 
writing. During the years of and follow- 
ing the Crimean war, he represented the 
views of the great Conservative body 
in a series of vigorous articles, indicting 
the Aberdeen Cabinet for scandalous ineffi- 
ciency, extending a moderate support to 
the Palmerston Administration as “‘a War 
Government on trial,” and later on drawing 
up a detailed defence of Lord Raglan’s 
conduct of the war. Murray, who on the 
occasion of the first of these deliverances 
(Dec., 1854) found a second edition called 
for before the month was out, might have 
congratulated his editor in the words of 
Prince Hal to Poins: ‘“‘Thou art a biessed 
fellow to think as every man thinks: never 
a man’s thought in the world keeps the 
roadway better than thine.’ 

Towards theological questions the 
Quarterly, under Elwin, adopted an 
attitude of blind and timorous “ ortho- 
doxy.’”’ True, the editor regarded himself 
as ‘‘tolerant”; but then, as he remarked 
to the publisher, ‘‘there must be a line 
drawn somewhere.’’ He drew it at Stanley’s 
intromissions in modern theology—equivo- 
calities clearly inadmissible by an editor 
who desired above all to avoid imputations 
on the ‘‘soundness ” of his review. ‘‘ You 
are quite right,’ he observes to Murray, 


““we must be very cautious of Arthur 
Stanley...... At present I have got him upon 
The ground here is safe, unless 
his toleration extends even to Mahometans.” 


In the same letter he bids Murray, 
ae the appearance of an article from 
is pen “which will put our orthodoxy 
out of question,” say ‘‘to whomever you 
may think it expedient” that the editor of 
the Quarterly “does not hold any of the 
opinions of Maurice, Arnold, or Thirlwall 
that have been generally considered objec- 
tionable’”’ (‘Thou art a blessed fellow,” 
&c.). The quality of his tolerance in 








another quarter is seen in the wanton 
attack upon the Cuddesdon Theological 
College which appeared in January, 1858. 
Here Gladstone and Wilberforce together 
were more than a match for him. The 
assailant was proved to have written upon 
hearsay, and on a subject the terminology 
of which he did not understand, and Elwin 
found it expedient to insert a note in the 
April number of the Review, withdrawing 
the offensive imputation of covert Roman- 
izing. Elwin’s action in this affair cannot 
be defended. He had, in fact, behaved 
towards men who differed from him on 
points of churchmanship precisely in the 
same manner in which he so sharply 
censured Croker for behaving towards his 
opponents in the field of politics—he had 
preferred the gravest charges against 
individual character without having first 
ascertained whether they could be substan- 
tiated. 

Amongst the contributors to the Quarterly 
in Elwin’s time were Gladstone, Layard, 
Forster (whom he introduced to the 
Review), Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, 
Whately, and Lord Robert Cecil (the 
Marquis of Salisbury). Borrow, when 
invited to contribute, replied: ‘‘ Never! I 
have resolved never to have anything to 
do with such a blackguard trade.” The 
traditions of Albemarle Street gave the 
editor the right to revise and interpolate 
matter as he liked, and Elwin exercised 
the right freely from the first, and in the 
end beyond all reasonable limits. Indeed, 
the cacoethes emendandi developed with him 
into a veritable lucs emendatoria, in such 
wise that he positively grew to prefer “‘ an 
inferior article received in time, with ample 
leisure for revision,” to ‘‘a superior one 
printed and corrected in haste’’—that is, 
only partially rehandled by the editor. 
This practice reacted subsequently with 
disastrous effect upon Elwin’s own habits of 
composition, as Murray learnt to his cost 
during the years while the new edition of 
Pope lingered on the stocks. Even to 
his Quarterly essays, here reprinted, Elwin 
would return again and again, but he never 
seemed to himself to have reached the final 
stage of revision. ‘He was always find- 
ing it necessary to begin again at the 
beginning,”’ writes his son, 


‘*and though he left two manuscripts of the 
Life [of Cowper] complete as far as they went, 
the first only took Cowper to the end of his 
— career, and the second not quite so 
ar.” 


We have said that Elwin’s intellectual 
powers were of a commonplace order. But he 
possessed a really rare aptitude and faculty 
for friendship. ‘His genius,” writes one 
who knew him well, 


‘*Jay pre-eminently in an unparalleled power of 
sympathy and large-hearted humanity. His 
friendships were ardent, comprehensive, un- 
critical and very numerous. His wisdom and 
understanding were ‘exceeding much,’ because 
of his largeness of heart.” 


Thackeray, who loved him, dubbed him 
Dr. Primrose; and Lytton, having stayed 
at Booton, writes: ‘“‘ My visit to Elwin was 
in all ways delightful. It was like a visit to 
Dr. Primrose.” ‘ Youcannot love our dear 
Elwin,” he writes to a daughter in 1884, 
‘more than I do, and neither of us can love 





him too much—no, nor even enough.” 
‘‘ Your friendship,” writes Sir Henry Layard 
to Elwin in 1881, ‘is one of the few happy 
things in life that I have to look back to.” 
‘* A precious letter from dearest Elwin” is 
one of the last entries in Forster’s diary. 
Dickens, Murray, Brougham, and many 
others testify to the same effect. One page 
of Mr. Warwick Elwin’s graceful and candid 
‘Memoir’ is headed ‘ His Humour.’ In this 
respect Whitwell Elwin did not shine, but 
he had kindliness, simplicity, a big and 
warm heart. As a biographical essayist 
Elwin writes honestly, sympathetically, and 
with a skilful economy of material; as a 
critic he is less successful. At times, as in 
the case of Pope, he suffers his judgment to 
be warped by his estimate of the writer as a 
man. His admiration of the pseudo-classical 
models of the eighteenth century disqualifies 
him from judging aright of poetic style. Of 
Wordsworth, for instance—whose prime 
characteristic as a writer is an exquisite pro- 
priety and almost crystal purity of diction— 
he writes (Quarterly, vol. xcii. p. 228) that 
‘his command of English is imperfect,” and 
that ‘‘ nine-tenths of his poetry suffers from 
this cause.” Perhapsthe happiest thing in 
these volumes is the study of Johnson. Here, 
however, Elwin necessarily suffers from a 
comparison with Sir Leslie Stephen, whose 
incomparable sketch accomplishes all that 
Elwin aimed at doing, besides presenting 
Johnson to us from the humourist’s point 
of view. Indeed, the whole book must be 
pronounced infelix opportunitate adventus. Yet 
its intrinsic merits are, as we have said, not 
inconsiderable, and by many it will be 
welcomed as the monument of an unfamiliar, 
but on the whole an attractive and genial 
figure in the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century. 








The Old Testament in the Light of the His- 
torical Records and Legends of Assyria and 
Babylonia. By Theophilus G. Pinches, 
LL.D. (S8.P.C.K.) 

TuosE who have followed the controversy 

which has lately sprung up round the his- 

torical criticism of the Bible will not need 
to be told that this book represents part of 
the case for the defence. Dr. Pinches, 
although he has never given voice to his 
conclusions with the arrogance of certain 

German Orientalists, has always used his 

gentle and painstaking pen on the side of 

orthodoxy, while the Society who are in 
this instance his publishers apparently set 

a limit to their daring when they gave us 

the brilliant, if erratic speculations of Prof. 

Sayce and Dr. Hommel. One may be sure, 

then, before opening the book, that one will 

find nothing advanced therein merely for 
the sake of casting discredit upon the gener- 
ally received meaning of Scripture, and 
that if anything is stated that seems to 
have that tendency, it must be a fact which 

a consideration of the evidence has forced 

upon the reason of the Assyriologist very 

much against his will. 

In the part of his book which deals with 
the Pentateuch Dr. Pinches adopts a plan 
which is effective enough. He gives us, 
generally at the beginning of each chapter, 
the words of the Authoriz:d Version, and 
follows these up with the legendary or 
historical statements to be gathered from 
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the cuneiform inscriptions. Looked at in 
this way, the cuneiform texts appear 
rather as confirmation of the sacred 
history than the source whence it was 
derived, and the discrepancies between the 
two witnesses are easily explained away as 
due to the omissions from or corruptions of 
the profaner records. This is all the easier 
as Assyriologists, like Biblical critics, are by 
no means at one as to a variety of points. 
Dr. Pinches, for instance, here, as elsewhere, 
asserts the identity of an Assyrian deity 
whose name appears as Aa with the Yah or 
Jah of the Hebrews. But Dr. Emanuel 
Kautzsch says that this identification must, 
for a variety of reasons, be ‘‘left out of 
account.’”’ Dr. Pinches, too, still believes that 
“Sargon of Akkad,” King of Babylonia 
circa 3800 B.c., “ maintained undisputed 
sway” over Cyprus, although his former 
colleague at the British Museum, Mr. H. R. 
Hall, has shown conclusively enough that 
this oft-repeated legend rests only upon the 
discovery in Cyprus of a late cylinder of Sar- 
gon’s son and on a still later text describing 
a raid upon the Mediterranean coast. The 
statement that the Chedorlaomer of Genesis, 
as well as his allies, is actually named upon 
certain tablets is here reiterated, though 
with some obvious diffidence, and the 
author does not directly challenge Mr. King’s 
contradiction upon the subject. But he is 
by no means always on the side of credulity, 
and he will have nothing to do with the 
fanciful derivation of the name Adam from 
a word meaning red, of Abel from Tammuz, 
or of Sepharvaim from Sippar, and even 
goes so far as to cast doubt upon 
the time - honoured identification of the 
modern Mugheir with ‘Ur of the 
Chaldees.”” The theory which has satis- 
fied many earlier Assyriologists, that the 
two winged figures so often shown in 
Babylonian sculpture as holding things like 
fir-cones towards the tree placed between 
them are engaged in its fertilization, does 
not satisfy him, and he considers that the 
much-vexed word “‘cherub”’ is to be trans- 
lated ‘“‘spirit’’ simply. Of the new, or 
comparatively new, points which he raises, 
as distinguished from these ancient battle- 
horses, we will only mention that he finds a 
Babylonian parallel to the Biblical tree of 
knowledge, and considers that the name of 
Nimrod covers by euphemism that of the 
city god of Babylon, Merodach. 

Turning to more historical times, one 
notes that Dr. Pinches sees ‘‘no escape ” 
from the conclusion that the Biblical 
account of the Tower of Babel is an inter- 
polation from a Babylonian source, and 
that he looks upon Abraham as an emigrant 
from Babylonia in the time of Hammurabi. 
This last is perhaps a necessary corollary 
of his Chedorlaomer theory ; but it is less 
to be regretted, since it leads him to a 
survey of the social life of the Babylonians 
of ‘‘Abraham’s time,’’ which for modera- 
tion and brevity leaves nothing to be 
desired. He thinks that the cuneiform 
records up to that period were written 
in Sumerian, and that the change 


into Semitic as the official language only 
began with Hammurabi’s dynasty. He also 
supposes the Babylonians to have been an 
eminently religious people, and he does full 
justice to the extraordinary mixture of races 
found within their borders, as Berosus tells 





us, from the very earliest times. Whether 
it would be safe to adopt his identification 
of the “ Sar-ili” found on the tablets with 
Israel is open to question ; but the merit of 
this part of the book lies in the fact that 
Dr. Pinches does not here confine himself, 
as do most other summarizers, to the impres- 
sion produced on his own mind by the study 
of the texts, but also quotes (in translation) 
the cuneiform inscriptions themselves. This, 
joined with his lifelong study of the records, 
lends an importance to his conclusions that 
it is impossible to overlook. The likeness 
between certain Babylonian ideas and those 
of the ancient Egyptians is here very marked, 
especially in the deification of the king of 
the country, his honorific title of ‘‘ great 
house,” or Pharaoh, and the popular notion 
that the spirits of the unburied dead had to 
subsist on the filth of the streets. Whether 
these resemblances imply any conscious bor- 
rowing remains to be seen. In the chronology 
of the Exodus and of the Egyptian captivity 
Dr. Pinches is inclined to accept the 
conclusions of Mahler, and he states, 
with some insistence, that the Hyksos 
were Semites. On the relations of the 
earlier Hebrew kings with both Assyria 
and Egypt he is less full than we expected, 
and we should have liked to hear what he 
has to say about the supposed suzerainty of 
Sheshong or Shishak over the undivided 
kingdom of David and Solomon. Later, 
when Assyria began to make her power felt 
in Palestine, he admits that it is ‘‘ very 
difficult” to reconcile the Assyrian and 
Hebrew narratives, and, although he con- 
cedes the possibility of the ‘‘Musri” of the 
cuneiform texts sometimes referring to a 
country in Northern Arabia as well as to 
Egypt, will have nothing to do with the 
‘“‘ Jerahmeelite” theory which would refuse 
to see ‘‘ Pharaoh, King of Egypt,” in the 
‘‘Piruof Musri” of Sargon II. He tells us 
that Semiramis must have been Samu- 
ramat, queen of Adad-nirari III., but leaves 
the importance attributed to that queen in 
Greek legend entirely unexplained. As to 
the events supposed to be recorded in the 
book of Daniel, he frankly gives up any 
attempt to defend their authenticity :— 


‘“*Even though his [i.e., Daniel’s] book be 
regarded as a romance, there is always the 
question whether the personages mentioned 
therein may not really have existed,” 


is the furthest to which he will go in the 
matter. 

Looking back upon the whole book, we 
cannot help being struck with the fairness 
and modesty with which Dr. Pinches puts 
forward his case. His own mental attitude 
may perhaps be judged from his plaintive 
remark that 
‘*the least flaw in a narrative in the present 
day, when unbelief and the desire for scientific 
proof [a curious concatenation] meet one on 
every hand, will cause a thinking man to doubt 
anything and everything,” 


and sometimes leads him into invertebrate 
remarks such as ‘‘ Sumer and Sumerian may 
possibly be preferable, but in all pro- 
bability Akkad and Akkadian are not 
wrong.” The impression which the book 
will leave upon the uninstructed reader 
is that the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
records confirm the statements of Scripture 
in all but a few instances, and with this we 





fancy the author and publishers will be 
content. Nor can it be said that this view, 
though probably not the “true truth,” is 
not as near to it as we are at present likely 
to get. That the Hebrews, when reducing 
the Bible to writing, took the traditions of 
the various nations among whom they were 
or had been slaves, and garbled them in 
accordance with their own preconceived 
ideas, is likely from their subsequent pro- 
ceedings. But our knowledge of the cunei- 
form literature in especial is still too imper- 
fect for us to pronounce decisively as to the 
exact sources whence the Hebrew traditions 
were derived ; and until earlier copies of the 
Babylonian legends—the texts of the Crea- 
tion and Flood stories hardly go back beyond 
the reign of Assurbanipal, 668-630 8.c.—are 
forthcoming, we cannot safely do more than 
look upon them as possible sources of the 
earlier part of the book of Genesis. Guessing 
as to the probable contents of yet undis- 
covered cuneiform texts has sometimes been 
singularly unlucky, and the additional frag- 
ments of the Creation Tablets lately pub- 
lished by Mr. King have falsified in more 
than one particular the forecast here given 
of them by Dr. Pinches. For the rest Dr. 
Pinches’s definition of the doctrine of “ in- 
spiration ” as meaning that 

‘*the writer was moved by the Spirit of God to 
choose from documents already existing such 
portions as would serve for our enlightenment 
and instruction, adding, at the same time, such 
additions of his own as he was led to think to 
be needful,” 

may be commended to those seeking a 
middle way in such matters. Although not 
free from slips of diction, Dr. Pinches writes 
easily and fluently, and the book is well 
printed and indexed. It is illustrated by 
sixteen plates, reproducing by a ae 
graphic process a number of Babylonian 
monuments more or less germane to the 
matter of which it treats. 








Cities of India. By G. W. Forrest, O.1.E., 
Ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India. (Constable & Co.) 

A new book about India from the pen of 
Mr. G. W. Forrest is always welcome to 
students interested in the genesis and growth 
of our Indian Empire. The present volume, 
with its brightly written text and numerous 
engravings, appeals to that wider class of 
readers for whose benefit he has already 
catered in his ‘Sepoy Generals.’ From the 
preface we learn that 

‘the sketches which are here collected and 

reprinted were some of the records of many 

journeys at the time the writer's avocations led 
him to travel almost yearly across the continent 
of India.” 

‘¢ The author trusts that the work may reflect 
some of his own keen enjoyment in these cities, 
and some of their serene charm and Oriental 
enchantment.” 

Choosing Bombay for his starting-point, 
Mr. Forrest justly thinks that the visitor 
who follows his guidance along the path 
selected by him “ will see a great deal that 
is best worth seeing on the continent of 
India, within moderate compass of time.” 
The fifteen cities here described include 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and 
several other places closely connected with 
memorable passages in the chequered his- 
tory of British India. In the case of cities 
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like Ahmedabad, Amber, and Ajmer, Mr. 
Forrest is chiefly concerned with matters of 
historic and architectural interest. The 
architectural glories of Ahmedabad furnish 
a typical example of the process by which 
Hindu temples became transformed into 
Mohammedan mosques :— 

‘Shah Alum’s tomb; the Hindu temple of 
Swami Nazdyen, the windows and the tracery 
of the niches of the minarets of the Queen’s 
Mosque, show how the Hindu sculptor could use 
his chisel with as free and delicate hand as 
Raphael could his pencil.” 

In guiding us over the deserted halls, 
palaces, and temples of the Rajpoot city of 
Amber, the author may lack the weird 
incisiveness with which Mr. Kipling handles 
the same theme, but his account of all that 
he saw there is not the less clear or interest- 
ing, for he has a fine vivacity of his own 
and a gift of sympathy based on sound 
appreciation which is better than the young 
man’s cleverness. His description of the 
view from the Jas Mandir, or Alcove of 
Delight, is worth quoting :— 

‘*From a balcony may be enjoyed one of the 
most striking prospects that can be conceived, 
the rugged green valley, the silver lake reflect- 
ing the castles and ruined palaces, the wild 
waste of sand, and the red hills stretching away 
to the north. The amber tints of the sky, the 
dark brown of the ruins, the pale grey shadows 
of the hills, make the whole effect as unreal as 
the light that never shone on sea or land.” 

In the days of Akbar the last traces of 
Hindu luxuriance had well-nigh disappeared 
from the works of Mohammedan architects. 
Cunning Hindu craftsmen might still em- 
bellish the blank spaces in Mohammedan 
buildings, but the outcome of their labours 
detracted nothing from the simple grandeur 
and fair proportions of the mosques and 
palaces they helped to adorn. At Agra, 
Delhi, and Fattehpur-Sikri may be found 
the noblest specimens of Mohammedan 
architecture. To think of Agra, for in- 
stance, is to think of the majestic loveliness 
of the Taj Mahal, that ‘‘ dream in marble” 
which a great Mogul emperor reared to the 
memory of his beloved and loving consort. 
As the author justly remarks :— 

“Words cannot express the multitudinous 
richness of its ornamentation, perfection of 
form, and minuteness of decoration, each lend- 
ing assistance to the other. This is the true 
charm of the Taj. It is like unto one of those 
—- of the gods who were most divinely 
air.” 

If the Taj is ‘‘ the expression in marble 
of wedded love,’’ the tomb of Itimad-ud- 
Daula, on the other side of the Jumna, may 
be regarded as the expression of filial 
affection. The Moti Musjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, in the fort of Agra, the great 
mosque and tombs at Fattehpur-Sikri, the 
Jumma Musjid, the Palace, and the Tomb 
of Humayun at Delhi are well worthy of all 
the praise which Mr. Forrest has, in common 
with many travellers, bestowed upon them. 

During his last visit to Delhi, some 
twelve years ago, Mr. Forrest had the good 
fortune to be accompanied round the city 
by Lord Roberts, who was just then 
returning home from his Indian command. 
Together they went over ground for 
ever sanctified by the deeds of that heroic 
little army which planted the British flag 
once more inside the great rebel stronghold 
on the morning of September 14th, 1857. 








From the lane where John Nicholson 
received his death-wound the two passed 
out of the city by the Cashmere Gate to the 
cemetery where the remains of that far- 
famed soldier were interred. 


** As we drove away, beyond the cemetery 
walls we had, through the trees, a glimpse of 
the breach through which Nicholson led his 
victorious soldiers. ‘I never saw any one like 
him,’ was the only remark that broke the 
silence.” 


Returning to the city, they came to ‘‘an 
archway supported by two towers.” This 
was the old gate leading into the Delhi 
Arsenal. 

‘** On a tablet above the archway are inscribed 

the names of the nine valiant, resolute men 
who, deserted by all their dependants, for some 
hours kept at bay a multitude of trained and 
disciplined men. Then the guns could no 
longer be worked. A shout of triumph rose 
from the walls. It was momentary. The signal 
was given and the train lighted. A crash of 
thunder followed, and the exulting assailants 
were dashed to pieces by the explosion of 
hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. And 
the three hundred Spartans who in the summer 
morning ‘sat combing their long hair’ in the 
passes of Thermopyle have not earned a more 
lofty estimate for themselves than these nine 
modern Englishmen.” 
Five only of these, including Lieut. Forrest, 
lived to wear the Victoria Cross. At the 
Cashmere Gate the two visitors stopped to 
read the inscription on the tablet, set up 
by Lord Napier of Magdala, to 


‘*the gallant men who sacrificed their lives in 
blowing up the gate the day the guilty city was 
stormed...... On the slab are inscribed the names 
of the four sepoys who also took part in that 
brave deed. Two were wounded and one was 
killed. It is meet and right to honour the 
memory of those who, in spite of terrible 
temptation, remain faithful to their colours.” 
At Lucknow Mr. Forrest went over the 
ruins of the famous Residency entrench- 
ments, which 
‘* covered almost sixty acres of ground, and con- 
sisted of a number of detached houses, public 
edifices, outhouses, and casual buildings, netted 
together and welded by ditches, parapets, 
stockades and batteries into one consentaneous 
whole of resistance,” 


From the ruined Residency the author 
drove to the Imambara, the ‘largest room 
in the world which has an arched roof with- 
out supports.” This noble hall was built 
in 1784 by the Nawab Asaf-ud-Daula as a 
great relief work for the benefit of his 
famine-stricken people. 

‘* Legend relates that many of high rank were 
driven by hunger to join in the work, and that 
to spare their feelings their names were called 
out at night and their wages paid to them.” 


Allits magnificent decorations have perished, 
‘but the Imambara stands a graceful monu- 
ment of the monarch who erected it and 
who lies buried in it.” Mr. Forrest has 
something to say about the graves of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and Sir Henry Havelock, 
but is strangely silent as to the last resting- 
place of the gallant Major William Hodson. 

In his account of Surat, the oldest of the 
East India Company’s settlements in India, 
the author carries us back to the days when 
British seamen contested the command of 
the sea on that side of India with the 
domineering ‘‘ Portugals,” while the Com- 
pany’s agents ate their dinners to the music 





of a band, and drove about in carriages 
drawn by stately oxen, and sometimes 
attended by a train of English soldiers and 
native footmen. Mr. Forrest quotes freely 
from Capt. Downton’s spirited report of the 
successful fight between his own ships and 
a much larger force of Portuguese men-of- 
war off the coast of Swally in 1615. The 
English loss amounted to five slain and 
divers wounded, ‘‘which number (thanks 
be to God) was far inferior to the enemy’s 
loss.” Unable at once to break the blockade, 
Downton continued for several days to fire 
off his volleys morning and evening against 
the enemy outside the bar, aiming his best 
cannon at the Viceroy’s prow, ‘‘ which I did 
to try his best temper.” After some vain 
attempts to destroy Downton’s ships by 
means of fire-boats, the Portuguese Viceroy 
withdrew his fleet in disgust. 

For a lively and instructive sketch of 
Pondicherry, past and present, we must 
refer the reader to the book itself. Its 
346 pages contain a body of interest- 
ing facts and impressions not to be found 
elsewhere within the same compass. The 
abundant illustrations add not a little to the 
value of a work which future {visitors to 
India will do well to carry with them. An 
index is lacking. 








Life in Mind and Conduct : Studies of Organic 
in Human Nature. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Reavers of Dr. Maudsley’s previous works 
will not find in the present volume any 
essential modification of his earlier positions; 
but they will find an interesting summary of 
the results of his reflections on human life 
in its relation to the order of the world. 
Ideas are brought together in a way which, 
though it does not claim to be systematic, 
presents a certain unity of view. The best 
name for the general doctrine would be 
“teleological materialism.’ Dr. Maudsley 
himself accepts the name of materialist, but 
he is no less unmistakably a teleologist, in 
spite of frequent protests against the notion 
that all exists for the sake of man—a view 
which many decided teleologists have 
rejected. ‘Thus, for example, he finds that 
the individual 

‘‘need not consume himself in vexing regrets 

and mortifying reflections, as foolish as futile, 

about his doings, but [may] tranquilly remit the 
affair to the charge of the universal plan to 
make the right compensations.” 

Again :— 

‘‘It is possible that a frank cognition and 
vital feeling of the existence of a larger order of 
things than the human order might help to 
impart such serenity of thought, equanimity of 
feeling, acquiescence in what is, and quiet 
expectation of what is to be, as shall constitute 
the bliss of a peaceful mind.” 


Destiny works itself out by the evil and 
error in human action as well as by the 


good. 

‘‘ What matters it to the universe, which is 
itself an equilibrium of antagonisms, whether 
human nature is consistent or inconsistent, so 
long as by its consistencies and inconsistencies 
the cosmic work is done and the will of destiny 
accomplished ?” 

Hence the author’s insistence on the weak- 
ness of those overstrained mora'ists who 
would judge the larger movements of 
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hhuman affairs and the conduct of vigorous 
individual characters from the point of view 
of some cloistered ideal. Whether this is a 
truth that the world in its present phase 
much needs to remember seems to us 
doubtful. Probably, however, a saying like 
the following better expresses Dr. Maudsley’s 
personal view than do his occasional apolo- 
gies for unscrupulous men of action and for 
the religious leaders who have dominated 
the multitude by a mixture of fraud with 
useful truth :— 


‘*Let a man go the way of his nature if he 
have aught in him worth developing, even 
though the mob howl in protest or the heavens 
fall. If he thinks amiss and goes wrong, nature 
charges itself with the due rectifications and 
compensations.” 


On the whole, this view both of man and 

of the world may be described as stoicism 
with slight differences. The materialism 
and the teleology are, of course, alike 
stoical ; though on the one side the teleo- 
logy is more moderate (or modest), and on 
the other side the materialism is more 
troubled by that ‘‘ metaphysical” criticism 
against which it protests. Dr. Maudsley’s 
scarecrow ‘‘metaphysician” or ‘‘ psycho- 
logist’’ is a rather imaginary personage ; 
and occasionally we find him saying on his 
own account things that the real meta- 
physician might subscribe to. ‘It seems a 
pity,” he says, 
‘** that metaphysical psychology, instead of being 
so much beholden to physics, had not from the 
first its separate and independent nomenclature, 
seeing that it is concerned with the study of 
that which lies outside the domain of all 
physics.” 

‘* Time, space, and order not being outside, but 
in the mind, no forms of them can exist without 
it when their forms are lost within it.” 


With this last passage it is no doubt 

inconsistent to speak of mind as having 
‘“‘extension in time and space.” Dr. 
Maudsley is, in fact, an anti-metaphysical 
metaphysician. ‘‘To separate the spirit 
from the matter,” he says in another pas- 
sage, 
“*is an invention of metaphysical philosophy, 
not an induction of experience ; for the word 
spirit was used, and may perhaps again be used 
some day, to denote the extremest subtile 
matter.” 


Historically this is quite true. To the 
suggestion as to the future the reply may 
be made that in that case metaphysics would 
have to fall back on some such term as 
immaterial ‘ mind”—which is in more 
strict accordance with classical usage than 
“ spirit.” 

Dr. Maudsley’s materialism, as meta- 
physical philosophy may perfectly well 
allow, represents one side of the truth. 
Human intelligence has to be studied in 
detail, not as a separated thing, but in rela- 
tion both to the individual and to the social 
organism. Of this truth in both relations 
he has a firm grasp. And the genuinely 
philosophical element in his thought shows 
itself by his insistence on the need of co- 
ordinating the sciences. 

‘‘ The strange irony of the situation in Eng- 
land is that the highest scientific society is 
entirely occupied with the prosecution of minute 
researches, doing nothing whatever to co- 
ordinate results, yet calls by the name of 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ the huge volume 





in which it accumulates the scattered gleanings 
of labourers who, if they were all congregated 
in one room, would hardly understand a word 
of each other’s language...... It is the spirit of 
true philosophy, the still and steady under- 
standing behind and looking through the eye, 
which ought to rule and direct progress in every 
branch of science.” 

This general outline gives, it must be 
added, an imperfect idea of the interest of 
the book. It would be easy to start off 
from almost any point and discourse at 
large on the topics suggested. The style 
of the book itself, indeed, is rather discur- 
sive; and this quality, which makes it 
attractive to read, also makes it more diffi- 
cult to sum up in a review. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Circle. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mrs. Tuurston has written a decidedly 
good story : her plot is original, her charac- 
ters carefully studied and yet natural, her 
style unobtrusively good, and the interest 
well maintained to the end. With one 
character, a female exploiter of geniuses, 
we have little sympathy ; she may be neces- 
sary to our author’s plot, but frankly 
we find her a bore. Her letter and con- 
versation with a girl of sixteen of little 
education are, to our thinking, ridiculous; 
her rather commonplace cynicism and thin 
epigrams are the more tiresome from the 
charming frankness and directness of the 
hero and heroine, with which they are 
contrasted. Apart from this one character 
the story is told with taste and discrimina- 
tion, and the dénotiment is strong and 
sensible. We can recommend this novel. 





The Red House. 
& Co.) 
SenTIMENTAL, humoursome, and highly 
domestic, are the adjectives one naturally 
applies to this stamp of story. It is all 
about a young writer of sensational stories 
‘““with a strong domestic interest,’ and 
his young wife, who designs illustrations 
for stories about dukes and governesses 
and haughty peeresses. They live in a 
tiny villa, Blackheath way, which they 
generally refer to as the Bandbox, 
and they are very newly married and 
intensely affectionate. Then an uncle dies 
and leaves them a mansion, with pineries, 
and vineries, and cottages, and other delight- 
ful adjuncts, situated some eight or ten miles 
from the Bandbox. He also leaves them 
200/. a year, and no doubt the old gentle- 
man chuckled malignly in making his will, 
for the Red House of the title is the sort 
of place that easily absorbs 1,000/. a year 
in its maintenance. However, the loving 
couple cannot resist the temptation to move 
from their humble Bandbox and take up 
their abode in their own mansion. They 
accordingly camp in the kitchen, and hall, 
and in the White Parlour of the Red House, 
and then begin their more or less comic 
adventures. The book is facetious in parts ; 
its humour is of the surface sort, and 
its sentiment is sugary. Yet there is 
a great deal of human nature in the narra- 
tive, just as there is a great deal of 
sentimentality about human nature; and 
any literary man would instinctively recog- 


By E. Nesbit. (Methuen 





nize the truth of the observation of the 
author in the matter of her hero’s fatal fond- 
ness for all those little pursuits and occupa- 
tions which form interruptions to his real 
work. We must add that his real work 
was evidently of no great importance, 
unless commercially. The book is what 
Stevenson might have called a creditable 
piece of carpentering. 





The Gates of Wrath. By Arnold Bennett. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

From a little prefatory note we learn that 
this book was published serially before the 
appearance of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel’ 
or ‘Anna of the Five Towns,’ by the same 
author. We are glad to hear it, for both 
of those books showed a marked improve- 
ment upon this. The first of them was of 
the same class as ‘The Gates of Wrath,’ but 
a better example of the class; the second 
was of another and much finer sort—a 
thoughtful piece of work, showing real cha- 
racterization and literary merit. The present 
story is an exciting, sensational ‘‘serial,” a 
social melodrama, brightly written, but not 
free from padding, ingenious, but super- 
ficial, and full of clichés of sentiment and 
circumstance, if not of phrase. From the 
purely literary standpoint the author would 
have been better advised if he had left this 
work in the obscurity of its original form. 
At all events, it does not in the least chal- 
lenge serious criticism, though it may safely 
be commended to the casual railway traveller 
in search of slightly more sustained refresh- 
ment than the magazines can offer. 


The Parish Doctor. (John 


Long.) 
Tue author of this novel seems to be 
dominated by two fixed ideas, both of a 
quasi-medical description. One is a violent 
antipathy to the registration of certificated 
midwives, on the ground that these func- 
tionaries are likely in many cases to sup- 
plant the doctors, which is probably true, 
and further to add to their recognized pro- 
fession the less reputable occupation of baby- 
farming, which we take to be by no means 
so evident. The second motif of the story 
is the social ostracism—existing, we should 
say, mainly in the writer’s imagination— 
which in suburban districts attaches to the 
position of parish doctor. The spicy scandal- 
mongering described as an invariable cha- 
racteristic of philanthropic working-parties 
is calculated to awaken some unworthy envy 
in those accustomed to the much less 
exhilarating, but terribly common practice 
of reading aloud reports and other in- 
structive literature at these reunions. We 
are also allowed some precious py oo 
into those higher social circles where a lady 
speaks of her fiancé as ‘‘my young gentle- 
man,’’ and a gentleman is complimented by 
his friends on being ‘‘ so verry fawcetious.” 


By Alec. Cook. 


The Man who Lost his Past. By Frank 
Richardson. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Ir is often questioned whether authors or 
public are most to be blamed for the preva- 
lence of gloomy novels, which either lay 
bare the baser emotions with a trowel, or 
attempt, usually unsuccessfully, the por- 
trayal of their results. Probably it arises 
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from the modern custom of taking the 
‘literary person” too seriously, and believ- 
ing, as happens also occasionally in the 
medical world, that the nastier his pre- 
scription, the better will the public be able 
to digest it. Hence the general mental 
dyspepsia. Thus, when we meet with a 
writer who has not too lofty an idea of his 
own dignity to be frivolous, our gratitude 
leads us to dwell lightly on his limitations. 
The humour of Mr. Frank Richardson’s 
story is occasionally of the baldest; he is 
over-fond of seeking it in the police-court 
and the saloon bar, and his style is not 
good ; but, like Sir Oliver in ‘ The School 
for Scandal,’ we can forgive much, for 
he makes us smile. Would there were more 
like him! He has hit upon an ingenious 
idea, that of a respectable citizen who loses 
his memory through a railway accident, and 
undergoes various adventures, from mas- 
querading as a well-known K.C. to being 
tried for wife-murder during his search for 
his lost identity. The idea is well carried 
out, and the satire, if rather obvious, is 
biting and to the point. 


Behind the Granite Gateway. By W. Scott 
King. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Mr. Scorr Kine writes with a purpose. He 
ogee his story with a statement by 
ir Robert Anderson, late Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, which includes the 
assertion, ‘‘Our present system of punish- 
ment is absurd. Our prisoners are punished 
too much inthe lump.” This is evidently 
Mr. Scott King’s view, the chief character 
in his book being a man of refinement and 
education, whose mental and moral man- 
hood is wrecked by long years of imprison- 
ment. The plot of the story is not strikingly 
original. Hedley Davenport, ‘‘ the ill-fated 
protagonist of this humble drama,” is the 
son of a self-made man, who grows up witha 
distaste for mere money-making, and shocks 
his father by somewhat socialistic tendencies. 
Misfortunes overtake him. He manages to 
fall in love with a beautiful but poverty- 
stricken aristocrat, is disinherited, and on 
his father’s death has but five hundred a 
year to live upon—evidently an inadequate 
sum to support one of socialistic ten- 
dencies who desires to marry a penniless 
aristocrat. Thereupon, to quote the heading 
of chap. x., ‘The Serpent beguiled Me,’ 
that is, Hedley Davenport became the victim 
of some bogus company promoters, was 
arrested, charged with conspiring to obtain 
money under false pretences, and sentenced 
to penal servitude for seven years. The 
story ends in a happy and conventional 
manner. The author has an eye for effective 
situations and a good style. He has, how- 
ever, too manifestly written to catch that 
great mass of half-educated persons who 
desire religion, philanthropy, and fiction 
combined in one volume, to please whom 
more distinguished writers than Mr. Scott 
King have done themselves injury. With 
many of his criticisms on our prison 
system we are inclined to agree; but let 
him publish them in another form. 








BOOKS ON DANTE. 

Dante and his Time. By Karl Federn. 
With an Introduction by A. J. Butler, and 
Illustrations. (Heinemann.)—An author must 
he fully convinced of the merits of his work, 





and also pretty confident in his own powers 
of translation, before he ventures upon an 
experiment of this kind. It is one thing 
to have a good working knowledge of 
English, and another to produce a work 
in that language which shall pass muster 
as an English book. We cannot but think 
that Dr. Federn’s English friends, whose help 
he acknowledges in his preface, have done 
him and his book a disservice in not insist- 
ing upon more thorough revision. Such 
sentences as ‘‘ Cardinal Cajetano empowered 
himself of the weak and bewildered man’”’ 
(p. 242) are of far too frequent occurrence ; 
nor should such a statement as that there 
was ‘‘no sewage”’ (for ‘‘drainage’’) in the 
Middle Ages have been allowed to pass 
uncorrected. 


As regards the subject-matter of the book, 
it does not appear that Dr. Federn has much 
that is new to tell the English student of 
Dante. On the Beatrice question he avows 
himself a sceptic of the school of Seartazzini, 
going so far as to assert dogmatically that 
‘fat any rate she was not Beatrice dei Bardi, 
née Portinari.’”” It may not have been 
proved that Beatrice was the daughter of 
Foleo Portinari, but on the other hand, 
pace Dr. Federn, it certainly has not been 
proved that she was not. Assertion is not proof. 
Equally open to objection is the remark that 
‘*itseems unquestionable that Dante’s Beatrice 
never married.’’ Dr. Federn is on surer, 
but no less hackneyed ground when he comes 
to deal with Dante’s works. All, except the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ which has a chapter to 
itself, are treated in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. Mr. Butler notes with approval that 
Dr. Federn does not accept Witte’s once 
famous theory as to a ‘‘trilogy’’ of Dante’s 
works; but surely it is many years since that 
theory was discredited. In discussing the 
title of Dante’s poem Dr. Federn falls into 
several errors. He says it is unknown what 
title Dante originally chose for his work. 
There is no doubt about it. Dante twice in 
the poem itself gives it the title of ‘ Com- 
media.” Again, Dr. Federn seems to be 
under the impression that it was not till 
the sixteenth century that the epithet 
divina was applied to the poem. The 
analysis of the poem contained in the 
last chapter of the book is not a happy 
specimen of Dr. Federn’s work. The prose 
translations which accompany it are hardly 
above the level of John Wesley’s rendering of 
‘Inferno,’ xxxiii. 61-2, ‘‘Papa, if you are 
hungry, do not eat your own arm, but mine.’’ 
One or two of the chapters in the first part 
of the book will be found helpful by beginners 
to whom the works of Signor Villari and Dr. 
Robert Davidsohn are unknown. Perhaps the 
most interesting is that on ‘ Social Conditions,’ 
though here, as in the three following chapters 
(on ‘ Medizval Knowledge,’ ‘Scholasticism,’ 
and ‘The Universities’), Dr. Federn hardly 
does more than touch the fringe of his subject. 
We have noticed a good many misprints—of 
which ‘‘ Grotto’’ for Giotto (p. 199) is perhaps 
the most glaring. The date of the death of 
Henry VII. is wrongly given as 1312 on p. 262. 
The remarks on Arnaut Daniel in the chapter 
on ‘The Provengals’ are altogether behind 
the times. Dr. Federn should have mastered 
Canello’s book on that troubadour before 
writing about him. The illustrations are well 
executed, with the exception of the frontis- 
piece, which is a bad reproduction of a 
German reproduction of the well-known Bar- 
gello portrait of Dante. 


Mr. Gustave Pradeau seems to have set to 
work to write his Key to the Time Allusions of 
the Divine Comedy (Methuen) without suffi- 
cently informing himself as to the existing 
literature of the subject. Had he done so he 
might have ascertained that the ground had 
been pretty effectually covered by Dr. Moore 





fifteen years ago in his ‘ Time References in 
the Divina Commedia.’ It is perhaps to his 
credit that he has tackled the two or three 
indications of time which unquestionably do 
occur in the ‘ Paradise,’ and which Dr. Moore 
rather, it may be from his point of view 
excusably, shirks; but here he throws off 
with a blunder. Nothing can be plainer than 
that the moment of Dante’s ascent from the 
earthly to the heavenly paradise was the 
point of noon. ‘‘ All that hemisphere,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ was bright, all this was dark.’’ Another 
instance of careless reading is to be found in 
a statement that the circumference of the 
eighth circle of hell, that which contains the 
Malebolge, is twenty-two miles. As a matter 
of fact, this is distinctly given as the circum- 
ference of the last bolgia but one. The infer- 
ence from this error, combined with the per- 
fectly groundless assumption that the distance 
over which the travellers are escorted by the 
centaur Nessus is one-half the circumfer- 
ence of the circle where the centaurs are on 
duty, is that a whole day is spent in the pas- 
sage through the seventh circle and two-fifths 
of the eighth. Now, according to the best 
reckoning, the whole period occupied from the 
entrance of the portal—per me si va—to the 
final departure from the realm of Lucifer, is 
that included between two consecutive sun- 
sets. Mr. Pradeau had certainly better con- 
sult Dr. Moore. He will find that even his 
ingenious dial has been anticipated, though 
we may admit that he has perfected the 
invention. 


Dante and the Animal Kingdom, by Richard 
Thayer Holbrook (Columbia University Press ; 
London, Maemillan), is aninstructive, but some- 
what irritating book. Of course plenty has been 
written on Dante’s various images and similes 
taken from animals; but, so far as we know, 
these have never been systematically col- 
lected and illustrated from earlier and con- 
temporary literature and art. Dr. Holbrook 
has read widely, and has brought together a 
good deal of lore on the subject. His chapters 
on the three-headed, or, more accurately, 
three-faced, Lucifer,and on the ]eopard, may be 
noticed as favourable specimens of his method. 
So long as he sticks to this kind of thing 
we have not much fault to find with him, 
unless it be acertain slackness in verifying his 
references, which makes the reader suspect 
that his acquaintance with the literature he 
quotes is not always first hand. Thus a line 
from Silius Italicus is given (with one word 
misspelt, and obviously no notion of the con- 
text) as from ‘‘ Silvius.’’ Weare informed that 
‘‘ Virgil splendidly described the steed of 
Mezentius,’’ andare referred for the description 
to a well-known passage in the third Georgic! 
The author is puzzled by a word in one of 
Dante’s eclogues because he cannot find it 
in Forcellini, and proposes to substitute 
another, of which that lexicographer, no 
doubt, gives two examples, but in a sense 
which is of no use here. Does he suppose 
that Dante’s Latin vocabulary was identical 
with, say, Claudian’s? A propos of fish, the 
phrase in ‘De Vulg. El.’ is quoted: ‘‘ Nos 
autem cui mundus est patria, velut piscibus 
sequor,’’ apparently without any conscious- 
ness that Horace had said the same thing in 
almost the same words. The comment which 
follows is characteristic of what most readers 
will consider the least pleasing feature of the 
book :— 

“ The image is grandiose and beautiful, but, nar- 
rowly scrutinized, seemsa half-truth or an erroreven ; 
for if @quor means the sea, fishes do not swim 
everywhere, but...... are divided into races, few of 
which are able to go unharmed from warm to chilly 
water.” 

‘‘ But, ye know, it should have been Moab,”’ 
a good old Scotswoman is recorded to have 
observed, on being told a certain ancient 
anecdote of an answer given by an under- 
graduate to a request for some facts in the 
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life of Joab. Dr. Holbrook’s attitude towards 
poetry seems much on a par with hers towards 
a joke. By a writer in this frame of mind it 
is not surprising that weare treated on almost 
every other page to some bit of supercilious 
patronage, or, still worse, ponderous banter, 
intended to show how much wiser modern men 
are than the poor benighted medizevals. We 
do not need any explanation of the reason 
why ‘‘ Dante, greatas he is, made no important 
contribution to zoology ’’; we do not at this 
moment recall any great poet who did. 


Just ten years have passed since the appear- 
ance of the late Dr. Scartazzini’s ‘‘ smaller ’’ 
edition of the Commedia. Before his death 
this had been twice reissued, and in the pro- 
eess had grown from 945 to 1042 pages. Signor 
G. Vandelli, who has undertaken, at the request 
of the publisher, Comm. Hoepli, of Milan, to 
revise the fourth issue, has kindly spared the 
reader any farther increase in the bulk of the 
work. In fact, his revision, he tells us, has 
extended to little more than matters of spelling 
and punctuation; and perhaps, so soon after 
the original editor’s death, this was as much 
as could with decency have been done. Even 
this might have been carried a little further 
with advantage. Signor Vandelli himself tells 
us that it was a malincuore that rather than 
disturb Scartazzini’s interpretation of the 
beautiful language in ‘Inf.,’ v. 82-84 (an 
interpretation, it may be observed, based on 
the merest pedantry), he has left the colon 
after aere, which wholly destroys the music 
of the lines, and reminds one rather fanciful 
eritic of “the barbarous diversion of pigeon- 
shooting.’’ Let us hope that, by the time the 
present issue is exhausted, he, or whoever has 
the duty of next revising the book, may harden 
his heart, and omit not only most of what has 
been added since the first issue, consisting 
mainly either of unnecessary and uninstruc- 
tive extracts from modern Italian writers, 
or of quotations from early commentators 
which are out of place in a school-book of 
this character, but also a good portion of 
the original comment, which is hardly less so. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
book as we now have it is the very judicious 
and equitable estimate of Scartazzini and his 
work contained in the preface. We note with 
satisfaction that Signor Vandelli refers to the 
Oxford Dante as forming ‘per cosi dire, la 
vulgata moderna, e vulgata autorevole,’’ thus 
falsifying to some extent the foreboding ex- 
pressed by us on the appearance of that work 
as to its probable fortune out of England. 


The Vita Nuova has always been rather 
popular with translators. It is short. The 
meaning of the prose portions, at any rate, is 
not often diflicult to make out; it runs easily 
enough into a somewhat archaic poetical 
English, pleasing to the sesthetic mind. The 
latest essay in this direction is by Miss 
Frances de Mey van Streefkerk, and is pub- 
lished in dainty form by Messrs. Bell. Miss 
de Mey has done her work very creditably, 
especially in the rendering of the poems. She 
has achieved the difficult task—attempted, so 
far as we know, by none of her predecessors, 
save Rossetti—of rendering these in the 
metres of the original, and with the same 
scheme of rhymes; and she seems to us to have 
succeeded in keeping nearer to the sense than 
Rossetti either chose or was able to do, and 
that without loss of harmony. The translator 
has blundered curiously in the rendering of the 
“*Primavera’’ passage in chap. xxiv. There 
is no particular difficulty about it, and we can 


only suppose that the whole error has sprung ! 


from a momentary confusion of verréd (shall 
come) with vedra (shall see). That the old and 
unsatisfactory reading Italia is retained in 
chap. xxx., instead of the now received Arabia 
shows the pitfalls that await a translator who 
works from any but the latest emended text. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Songs of an English Esau. By C. Phillipps- 
Wolley. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Something of 
Lindsay Gordon, the founder of the family 
with which Mr. Wolley by his title claims 
kinship, and much of Mr. Kipling’s spirit 
breathe in these pages, which alternate 
between the rather flamboyant patriotism the 
last decade has accustomed us to and a 
gentler, though not less manly note sug- 
gestive of the earlier writer in such poems as 
‘The Kootenay Prospector’ (which recalls 
‘The Sick Stockrider’) and ‘Night on the 
Frontier,’ and in the lines ‘ To my Wife.’ Not 
that Mr. Kipling’s influence is wholly a snare, 
if we may attribute to it ‘ Fooled’ and ‘ The 
Chain of Empire, Ross Bay Cemetery, British 
Columbia.’ From the latter, which might be 
called the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ 
of Greater Britain, we extract one stanza :— 

Silent your camp! The last camp on that trail 

Worn between oceans by your tireless feet ; 
Yet where a new sea spreads, where dry lands fail, 


Where East and West, where old and new worlds meet, 
Your gray nurse welcomes you, your work complete. 


Hore Amoris. By Rosa Newmarch. (Elkin 
Mathews.)—This slender volume consists of 
some lyrical pieces, half-a-dozen translations 
from the Russian, and a sonnet sequence, 
which gives it its title. The lyrical pieces 
please by a melodious melancholy symbolized 
by the scale of A minor on the first page, but 
are in no way remarkable. Nor are the trans- 
lations, which derive, however, a_ certain 
interest from the quaintness of the original. 
But the sonnet sequence at once arrests atten- 
tion, and impresses by reason both of the 
effectiveness of the situation developed in it 
and of the sustained dignity and maturity of 
the style. Theme and treatment alike are 
mildly Meredithian, recalling ‘ Modern Love.’ 
In consequence of her husband's guilt a woman 
finds herself ‘‘ by right of law’’ deprived sud- 
denly of “‘ roof and bed.’’ Grief thaws, and her 
soul cries out for sympathy, to obtain which 
she turns to the friend of brighter days :— 

She leaned her bruised life for a space on mine, 

As children, scared in falling, run and twine 

About a stranger’s knees, and bid him see 

How they are hurt; childlike she came to me. 

I felt her shuddering sobs, tasted the brine 

Of tears uneomforted, and could but sign 

My life away to serve her loyally. 
Womanlike, however, she still ‘‘loves the 
erring soul the same,’’ and rewards “selfless 
service ’’ with nothing more than “silent gra- 
titude.’’ The end, suggested rather than 
described, is the inevitable discharge of the 
faithful steward 


When he, who spoke farewell in shame, shall come 
Back to your pardoning heart, and hand in hand 
You fare together to some distant strand, 

To build for Peace reborn a second home, 


Myrtle and Oak, By Rennell Rodd. (Boston 
and Chicago, Forbes & Co,)—A publishers’ 
note tells us that ‘‘Sir Rennell Rodd has 
prepared this volume for American readers, 
selecting from the six books he has published 
in England and including several new poems.”’ 
Sir Rennell Rodd is a very distinguished 
diplomatist. He is also very distinctly a poet. 
It is possible that we in England find this 
combination more striking than will the 
fellow-countrymen of James Russell Lowell 
and Col. John Hay, But the natural refine- 
ment and scholarly feeling, as well as the 
more purely poetic qualities of intuition and 
sympathy, which nearly every page exhibits, 
are not so common on the other side of the 
Atlantic, or, indeed, on this, that there 
should be any danger of their being over- 
looked by those whom the conditions of modern 
life have not rendered incapable of attending 
to all save the strident, the insistent, and 
the material in literature. The frontispiece, 
taken from Lady Granby’s delicate pencil 
portrait of the author, adds to the value of 


the volume. 





Written in Florence. Last Verses of Hugh 
McCullough. (Dent & Co.)—These are the 
verses of one who knew and loved his Florence 
well, and tried from time to time to express 
what it was and meant to him. The singer’s 
voice is musical if not very strong, and might 
be easily lost in the great chorus of praise 
that encircles the city of Dante. The pious 
regard of a friend has caused the little volume 
to see the light, and we can but hope that 
the accents may make themselves heard. 


Echoes. By John Mathew. 
Mullen.) — This volume of 
verse, made up, we _ apprehend, of 
reprints from Australian papers, is re- 
deemed from commonplaceness by a single 
poem of considerable length, merit, and 
originality. ‘The Corroboree’ in form and 
substance recalls Burns’s ‘Jolly Beggars,’ 
though the grossness inseparable from the 
patrons of Poosie-Nansie’s alehouse is, of 
course, absent in the respectable assembly of 
well-to-do colonists gathered to a farewell 
festivity by a hospitable squatter on the eve 
of his departure for England. The supper in 
the woolshed, the speeches, the songs, and 
the dancing are all vividly reproduced. The 
‘Cantata’ closes appropriately on the minor 
key, introduced and justified by the fantastic 
rencontre between 
The foolish ne’er-do-weel. 
The son of him at Lake Yakeel, 

and a poor girl, who appears on the scene, 
pistol in hand, to denounce and drive him into 
the night, the avenging fury of her own 
wrong. 


Australian 
(Melville & 








FRENCH HISTORY. 


Tue Librairie Armand Colin send us Con- 
spirateurs et Gens de Police: le Complot des 
Libelles, the first volume of a series of tales 
of Fouché, Savary, and the other great police- 
men of Napoleon, by M. Gilbert Augustin- 
Thierry. This is a book for the general 
reader, intended to compete with memoirs 
rather than to be history; and it is related in 
a dramatic style, which, although the story is 
based on official documents, excludes historical 
accuracy of appreciation. It is a lively volume 
on that military plot against the First Consul 
in 1802 which was alternately attributed to 
General Moreau and to Bernadotte, but in 
which neither of them was, as a fact, 
directly concerned, though either was ready 
to profit by the action of his friends. 
The readers of Marbot in England will be 
shocked at the suggestion made in the 
appendix that the memoirs are not from his 
pen, and are, in fact, what the French call a 
mystification. Those who remember Marbot 
himself in the flesh and blood are mostly of a 
different opinion. No doubt Marbot’s account 
of the Rennes plot is full of mistakes, and 
perhaps of imagination. Nobody ever be- 
lieved what Marbot said. His reputation is 
almost that of Barras, but there is a good deal 
to be gleaned from Marbot, as from Barras, 
and neither of them is so untruthful as is 
commonly supposed. The documents which 
are now at the disposition of the inquirer 
allow of an accuracy in the treatment of such 
matters as those which are handled in this 
volume which no one writing from recollection 
half a century after the event could possibly 
pretend to, even when writing in good faith. 


MM. Plon-Nourrit & Cie. publish the fifth 
part of M. Albert Sorel’s L’Hurope et la 
Révolution Frangaise, in which the distin- 
guished author deals with Bonaparte = the 
Directory from 1795 to the Coup 4d’Etat of 
Brumaire. During the last of the many years 
through which M. Sorel has suspended the 
publication of the volumes of his great book, 
he has been, as the vulgar say, ‘‘cut out ” by 
M. Albert Vandal, who has, as our readers 
are well aware, published through the same 
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house in Paris a remarkable volume dealing 
with the same subject. M. Sorel writes true 
history, and the characters of the personages 
are perfectly described, and a final verdict pro- 
nounced on the events with which he deals. 
He is not lively enough to bear comparison in 
popular interest with the memoir-writers, and 
those who, like M. Masson, are rapidly using 
the new material which has lately become 
available; and the scale on which he deals 
with the Bonapartist conspiracy against the 
Directory is not so full as that adopted by 
M. Vandal. Two main points which arise for 
investigation, and perpetually recur as we 
read the history of the time, remain, of neces- 
sity, unanswered by M. Sorel. Did Napoleon 
not only misjudge the importance of sea-power, 
and consequently go hopelessly wrong in his 
Egyptian policy, but did he actually believe, 
either under the Directory when he inspected 
the coasts, or later, at the time of the Boulogne 
camp, in the possibility of invasion of England? 
That is the one question; the other concerns 
the position of Barras in relation to Brumaire. 
Of the first, M. Sorel tells us that General 
Bonaparte told everybody, after his considera- 
tion of the subject of invasion, that ‘‘the 
worst fate that can overtake a commander-in- 
chief of armies is to be drowned.’’ The his- 
torian does not, however, throw any new light 
on Bonaparte’s real view; and the facts which 
he states are such as continue to tell both 
ways. As for Barras, M. Sorel suggests, 
without distinctly committing himself to the 
assertion, that the leading Director received 
a large cheque from the conspirators on the 
merningof Brumaire, and that this was his reason 
for signing the letter presented to him and 
acquiescing in his removal to his country house. 
The evidence is insufficient, and the point is 
one which is not cleared up. Itis, for example, 
possible that the ‘‘screw’’ employed was the 
revelation to Barras of the possession by the 
conspirators of such clear evidence of the 
implication of the Director in a Royalist plot 
as to make his life hang on their action. In 
the admirable pages of M. Sorel there is 
hardly any point for hostile criticism. We 
note that in his account of the mutinies in the 
British fleet he tells us that the mutineers 
hoisted ‘‘the red flag of piracy.’’ We had 
always thought that piracy was represented 
by the black flag, and that the red flag of the 
mutineers was a homage to the first Com- 
mune of Paris and to the use made by the 
Parisian extremists of the red flag in 1792. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A most interesting book, published by Messrs. 
Putnam's Sons, is Life at West Point: the 
Making of the American Officer, by Mr. H. 
Irving Hancock, an illustrated account of 
what appears to be an educational paradise, 
in the shape of the famous military academy 
of the United States. That West Point turns 
out good officers we have always understood, 
but the account of its perfections is one which 
is somewhat appalling to the British mind. 
The young American seems to be as much tor- 
tured by machinery as the Chicago pig that 
goes through Mr. Armour’s factory. He is, 
when caught, subject to an amount of clock- 
work discipline which we should have thought 
that the free American would resent, and such 
as must have effects upon him in future life 
not altogether beneficial. The Frenchman 
who has been through the mill of the Eeole 
Polytechnique retains its stamp through life 
and never breaks out. The West Point manalso, 
we believe, retains the stamp through life, 
but we have heard of an emancipation on the 
part of some of the young officers which points 
to a natural revolt against over-training on 
the part of the Transatlantic people. We 
confess that if West Point is exactly what it 
is here described the system seems overdone; 
but, on the other hand, we are slightly 








ashamed, as Britons, of the contrast between 
the training of the young American officer and 
anything that is possible among ourselves. 
Not only Sandhurst, but Woolwich itself must 
hide its diminished head. 


Vicissitudes of Fort St. George, by David 
Leighton (Madras and Bombay, Combridge 
& Co.; London, Sonnenschein), is a dis- 
tinctly successful endeavour to make the 
dry bones of Madras statistics live. We 
all know that the story of the English 
in Madras and in India generally is full 
of interest and of exciting adventure; 
but too often in telling the tale these are 
hopelessly smothered under a mass of informa- 
tion conveyed in orthodox official style. Very 
imposing it is, no doubt, and gratifying to its 
authors, but it is hard to read. Wholly 
different is Mr. Leighton’s method; he 
plunges into his subject without preface or 
introduction, and laying hold of his reader— 
button-holing him, one might almost say—he 
imparts confidentially what he has to tell 
somewhat after the manner of Barry Lyndon 
when relating hisadventures. To the question, 
What led our countrymen to explore the 
Eastern seas? the reply is :— 

“ Dividends, 400, 500 and 600 per cent. per annum 

had been declared by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and towards the close of the sixteenth century 
our forefathers thought that it was high time that 
the English should have what would now be called 
a look-in.” 
But he cannot explain why so desolate and 
unprepossessing a spot as that occupied by 
Madras should have been chosen as a settle- 
ment, except that longcloth was obtainable in 
the neighbourhood. 

“So in 1639—just at the time when John Hamp- 

den was disputing the authority of the King to levy 
ship-money—...... Mr. Francis Day was deputed to 
travel southwards and see if he could find some 
place more suitable for the trade...... He succeeded 
ln securing the grant of a tract of land immediately 
to the north of San Thomé, aud measuring five 
miles in length along the sea-shore, and one mile in 
width inland.” 
There he built Fort St. George, round which 
a town arose called by the Portuguese 
Maderas, which Mr. Leighton suggests may 
possibly be from Madeiras, a timber depot, but 
which is called by the natives Chennapapat- 
nam, or shortly Chennapatnam. The origin 
of the word Madras is obscure ; one naturally 
thinks of the Arabic madrasa, a college, and 
that derivation is favoured by Yule and 
Burnell. The learned Lassen considers the 
name to be a corruption of Manda-rajya 
(‘Realm of the Stupid’’), and Sepoys from 
the Punjab, who do not greatly respect the 
race as raw material for soldiers, invariably 
allude to them as Mandraji. If Mr. Leighton’s 
derivation is sound and permissible, it will be 
preferred by Madrasees to the German 
suggestion. 

The development of Fort St. George is illus- 
trated by someinteresting drawings—one, dated 
1759, being French, and showing the French 
siege batteries; while the last, in 1798, is a 
reproduction of Daniell’s drawing in the 
‘Oriental Annual,’ 1834. Of the civilians, 
who were also the merchants, Mr. Leighton 
says that, though doubtless criminals, they were 
very hospitable, and their elaborate dinners 
were followed by the introduction of hookahs, 
which when smoked caused a noise as of con- 
tinuous snoring in the room. And it may be 
noted that in these days cigars 
“were smoked only by natives of the lower classes ; 
a contemporary writer describes one as ‘a cherool* 
or sagar, which is some leaves of tobacco rolled up 
in the form of atube so as to be smoked without the 
aid of a pipe or any other instrument.’” 


Nowadays the choicest tobacco is to be found 
in cigar shape. Mr. Leighton’s story ends in 
1798, with the departure of Col. Wesley from 
Fort St. George to meet Lord Mornington, 


* So printed: it should probably be cheroot, 








who had been appointed Governor-General of 
India; why it closes there there is nothing to 
show. The little volume is pleasant to handle 
and the type is good ; there are afew printers’ 
errors, and, what is of more consequence, the 
binding is very far from secure. 


Two useful handbooks reach us, published 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Series’’ by the 
Linscott Publishing Co. and by Messrs. W. & 
R. Chambers. One is that on the Progress 
of British Empire in the Century, by Mr. 
Stanley Little; and the other that entitled 
The Progress of Australasia in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Mr. Coghlan, the well-known 
Government Statistician of New South Wales, 
and Mr. Ewing, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the colony. There is a great 
difference between the two volumes in this 
respect, that the Australian volume, of which 
there is little more to be said, is mainly his- 
torical and statistical, and does not constitute 
a book of evinions, whereas Mr. Stanley Little 
is a man of such strong and definite views 
that his book bristles with statements of his 
own opinion, interesting, but somewhat too 
confident for a work of the kind. Many of the 
assumptions of Mr. Stanley Little are those 
now customary, but not the more sound for being 
usual: for example, that the modern Imperialist 
movement is a new thing, following on a re- 
action against the doctrines of the Manchester 
school. The fact is really the other way. The 
doctrines of the Manchester school were the 
new thing, following upon theoretical asser- 
tions and practical demonstrations of Impe- 
rialism in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
especially, indeed, though it is commonly 
forgotten, in Stuart times, and retaining 
their hold on the country up to the Reform 
period which followed the depression after 
Waterloo. In some matters Mr. Stanley Little 
is less on the lines of the present day, but 
this is explained by the fact that his book was 
written a couple of years ago. He describes 
France as joining herself with the Russian 
Empire to wreak vengeance on a country 
which she hates with concentrated passion. 
Now this was the kind of thing that was fre- 
quently said up to three or four years ago; 
but at the present moment those who 
hold the Imperialist doctrines in a crude 
form are inclined to be civil to the French 
because of their greater dislike of Germany. 
These things are fashion, and what is serious 
in Mr. Little’s opinions is his argument with 
regard to defence—the army and the fleet. In 
these matters his views are, as we have already 
said, interesting, but not very thoroughly 
thought out. For example, his belief in the 
private soldier of the present day is perhaps 
stronger than is warranted by the South 
African war, and is slightly inconsistent with 
his own views as to the necessity for a com- 
plete change ofsystem. Then his view of the 
fleet is not that which appears now to rest 
upon scientific demenstration and to be 
accepted by the overwhelming majority of 
competent observers—the view entertained 
before and after Pitt was at the helm, and the 
view traditional in the best periods of our 
history since the Elizabethan times. Mr. 
Stanley Little is too much of a believer in 
invasion, and in consequence he is drawn to 
what he frankly calls ‘‘ the general conscrip- 
tion of the nation.’’ He wants every male 
to ‘give two or three years of his youth to 
the service of his country.’’ There is no 
competent military authority in favour of this 
view, and it has never been thought out to its 
consequences by those who entertain it. It 
is a hopeless exaggeration to dec’are that, the 
upper and lower classes being favourable, a 
the middle classes selfishly decide against 
conscription then the knell of the Empire is 
sounded.’’ There is better authority for the 
view that, in the peculiar circumstances 
of our Empire, even if we had no soldier 
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at home in time of war, but possessed a fleet 
capable of giving us the command of the sea, 
and a small striking, highly efficient army 
for foreign service, in addition to our Indian, 
colonial, and coaling-station garrisons, we 
should be as safe as we are now, or safer. Itis 
eminently wise, if we can, to have volunteers, 
if with no other view, with the view of 
steadying the national mind and pre- 
venting panic, and raising that spirit 
which will give recruits. But, we repeat, 
if a selection has to be made among 
desirable objects, Mr. Little’s selection would 
not, we think, be that of any of those who 
have given the most attention to the subject. 
He rightly praises Sir John Colomb as the 
founder of the wisest modern views upon the 
subject of defence, but Sir John Colomb’s 
writings and speeches, and that very lecture 
at the United Service Institution of which Mr. 
Little writes with such deserved praise, give 
no countenance whatever to the special views 
of Mr. Little himself. When he comes to a 
detailed examination of the fieet Mr. Stanley 
Little, like nearly all writers, attaches undue 
importance to tables of numbers. Our fifty- 
three battleships, the French thirty-one battle- 
ships,the Russian twelve battleships, are figures 
perfectly meaningless. One new battleship such 
as the King Edward VII. is worth at least 
twenty of the older of our fleet, and would 
easily vanquish them all in an engagement. 
We repeat, however, that, although Sir John 
Colomb on reading Mr. Little will writhe with 
dissent, yet the latter has produced a book 
worth reading, because it is suggestive. 


PREVIOUS experience induces us to believe 
that it is not possible to make a gay and inter- 
esting article of our annual notice of The Argus 
Guide to Municipal London, edited by Mr. 
Arnold Wright, and published at the London 
Argus Office. But the volume constitutes, as we 
have said before, a useful poll-book to London 
elections, and year-book for the London 
representative bodies, and it will no doubt 
be consulted again this year in connexion with 
the London Education and Port of London 
Bills, as it was last year in connexion with the 
London Water Bill. The present issue is, of 
course, dated 1903. 


MADAME EpmonpD ADAM is no friend of this 
country, and sets up, indeed, to be its deadly 
foe. But the English translation, by Mrs. or 
Miss Helen Stanley, of the memoirs of the 
author up to a little after the Coup a’ Etat, 
which is published by Mr. Heinemann under 
the title The Romance of my Childhood and 
Youth, will please many English readers. 
‘*Romance’”’ isa term strictly applicable to this 
book, for a good deal of the action which it 
describes passed before the birth of the 
heroine, and imagination has probably played 
some part in the wealth of detail which is put 
before us. We do not, for example, strictly 
creditthestatement that Madame Adam'sgrand- 
mother, during the invasion of France by the 
Allies, so greatly preferred the Cossacks to 
the rest of the Allies as to learn in econ- 
sequence and to teach through life the doc- 
trine, ‘‘One must hate the English, fear 
Prussian brutality, and love the Russians.”’ 
Every one who, during the lifetime of the in- 
habitants who remembered it, has followed 
the path of the great invasion, is aware of the 
fact that the Cossacks were the one part of 
the invading horde whose brutality was univer- 
sally remembered in France with abhorrence 
up to 1870. The translation is readable; but 
translation is indeed a difficult art, and those 
employed on it have seldom the courage to 
translate with sufficient freedom to avoid lan- 
guage which is not English. To take a simple 
case: they all translate supréme by the 
obvious English equivalent. Yet supréme 


sometimes is used by the French in such a 
way as only to mean last, or latest in a series. 
To take a more difficult example: we find that 





the translator of the book before us makes the 
author tell us that the Socialism of ’48 took 
no account, in relation to general society, *‘ of 
its ‘badly cut coats,’ so to speak.’”’ Now 
these words suggest the original to any one 
who thoroughly understands French, but they 
are unintelligible to the ordinary English 
reader. 


WE notice that a popular edition (the fourth) 
of Mr. Lovett’s James Chalmers: his Auto- 
biography and Letters, has already been issued 
by the Religious Tract Society. It is an ex- 
cellent book which we are glad to find duly 
appreciated. We understand that a further 
large issue has already been called for. 


THE brochure entitled The New Revolution, 
by A. H. Gilkes (Longmans), is of interest in 
that it is an attempt to state things in regard 
to the destiny of man in society, and more 
particularly religious community, from the 
standpoint of the ‘‘ordinary man,’’ a phrase 
which is constantly recurring. It is written 
with a studied simplicity. At times the 
writer borders on platitude; but the net 
result, that the ordinary man demands and 
will some day secure a restatement of religious 
and ecclesiastical systems, is doubtless true. 
To what extent ordinary men really hold the 
views herein expressed is doubtful—judging 
by many modern novels, we should say very 
doubtful; but that many barriers, alike of 
dogma and practice, now existing will be 
swept away by the imperious demand of the 
** divine average’’ we have little doubt. 


The Literary Year-Book for 1903 (Allen), 
edited by Henry Gilbert, is a thoroughly 
practical manual, which reaches a high level of 
accuracy in its contents. The survey of the 
past year is judicious and well written, as is 
the list of obituaries. The Censor of Plays 
should be Redford (p. 44); and writers might 
have been freer with their pen-names. We 
are glad to recognize sound information 


everywhere. 


WE have on our table University of Cam- 
bridge: College Histories: Jesus College, by A. 
Gray (Robinson),—Recollections of a Royal 
Parish, by P. Lindsay (Murray),—Character 
Building, by B. T. Washington (Grant 
Richards),—Letters from an Uitlander, 1899- 
1902 (Murray),—The Heroes, by C. Kingsley, 
edited with Notes by E. Gardner (Cambridge, 
University Press),— Digest XVII. 2: Pro 
Socio, edited with Translation and Notes by 
C. H. Monro (Cambridge, University Press), 
—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books V. and VI., 
with Notes by Flora Masson (Dent),—Pitt 
Press Series: OC. Sallusti Crispi Jugurtha, 
edited by W. C. Summers (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—How to Keep House, by Mrs. 
C. S. Peel (Constable),—The Soup and Sauce 
Book, by E. Douglas (Grant Richards),—One 
of the Tenth, by W. Johnston (Partridge) ,— 
Torn from its Foundations, by D. Ker (Mel- 
rose),—In Cupid’s Chains, by C. Garvice 
(Sands),—A Woman and a Creed, by H. G. 
Sargent (Blackwood),—Mariella ; of Out-West, 
by Ella Higginson (Maecmillan),—Just a Girl, 
by C. Garvice (Sands),—An Island Pearl, by 
B. L. Farjeon (Hutchinson),—A Girl in Love, 
by C. Carruthers (Drane), — The Modern 
Conjurer, by C. Lang Neil (Pearson),—The 
Amen of the Unlearned, by M. C. E. (Stock),— 
and a History of the Church of Christ, by H. 
Kelly, Vol. I. (Longmans). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theoiogy. 
Dallas (H. A.), Gospel Records interpreted by Human 
Experience, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Farmer (BE.), The Transvaal as a Mission Field, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Marchant (J.), Theories of the Person of Christ, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Mortimer (A. G.), Meditations on the Passion of our Most 
Holy Redeemer, Part 1, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Shaw (R. D.), The Pauline Epistles, roy. 8vo, 8/ net. 














Whitham (A. R.), Holy Orders, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Wynn (W.), Christ’s Mission in the World, and other 


Sermons, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Cook (E. T.), A Popular Handbook to the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, cr. 8vo, leather, 


10/ net. 
Illustrations of School Classics, arranged and described by 
6 


G. F. Hill, er. 8vo, 10/ 

Legge (H. E.), A Short History of the Ancient Gree 
Sculptors, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Graves (A.), Clyteemnestra: a Tragedy, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

“In Hymnis et Canticis”: Verses Sacred and Profane, by 
a Sister of Notre Dame, cr, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Robbins (H. N.), Ballad of a Day and Night, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Wallis (C. E.), The Life and Death of King Henry II., 
Vol. 2, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Philosophy. 

Schopenhauer (A.), The Basis of Morality, translated by 
A. Bullock, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Survey of English Ethics (A): the First Chapter of Lecky’s 
*‘ History of Kuropean Morals,’ edited by W. A. Hirst,'3/6 


Political Economy. 

Hutchins (B. L.) and Harrison (A.), A History of Factory 
Legislation, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Blumenthal (Field-Marshal Count von), Journals for 1866 
and 1870-71, edited by Major A. D. von Blumenthal, 
translated by Major A. D. Gillespie-Addison, 12/6 net. 

Bonnell (H. H.), Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane 


Austen, 8vo, 7 6 net. 
Brown (G. D.), a Memoir by C. Lennox and Reminiscences 


by A. Melrose, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Lane-Poole (8.), Mediseval India under Mohammedan Rule, 


A D. 712-1764, cr. 8vo, 5/ v 
Leibbrandt (H. C. V.), The Rebellion of 1815, generally 
known as Slachter’s Nek, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Letters from an Uitlander, 1899-1902, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 


Laws of Four-handed Bézique, by Persicus, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Motoring Annual, 1903, illustrated, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Education, 
Brown (KE. E.), The Making of our Middle Schools, 10/6 net. 
Co-Education: a Series of Hssays by Various Authors, edited 
by A. Woods, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Philology. 
Tennyson, Select Poems, edited by H. B. George and W. H, 
Hadow, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Science. 
Chemical Technology, Vol. 1V.: Electric Lighting, by A.J. 
Cooke; Photometry, by W. J. Dibdin, roy. 8vo, 20/ 
Druery (C. T.), The Book of British Ferns, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Freeman’s Book of Poultry for British and Colonial Farmers, 
Amateurs, and Fanciers, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Lachian (R.) and Fletcher (W. C.), The Elements of 
Geometry, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Loney (S. L}, An Arithmetic for Schools, 2 parts, witb 
Answers, cr. 8vo, each 2/6 

Shaw (F. G.), Comets and their Tails and the Gegenschein 
Light, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Albanesi (E. Maria), Love, and Louisa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bailey (H. C.), Karl of Erbach, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Baker (B. A.), A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, 
British and American, extra cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Bell (Mrs. H ), The Minor Moralist, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 


bb (T.), The Intriguers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
ys (H.), Destl ond Phantasies of a Folio Grub, 7/6 net. 


Confidences, by M. O. and G. de S. W., er. 8vo, 3/6 

Foreign Office List, 1903, 8vo, 6/ 

Guttenberg (V.), The Power of the Palmist, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lee-Hamilton (H.), The Lord of the Dark Red Star, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Literary Year-Book, 1903, ed. by H. Gilbert, cr. &vo, 5/ net. 
Marsh (R.), The Magnetic Girl, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Mayall (J. W.), The Cynic and the Syren, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Monkhouse (A.), Love in a Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oliphant (P. L.), The — .'] Fish, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Ollivant (A.), Danny, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Parsons ; eee by Voluntary Enterprise, 2/6 ret. 
Platts (W. C.), The Crickleton Chronicles, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Savage (R. H.), Commander Leigh, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Seria Ludo, by a Dilettante, 4to, 5/ net. 

Strong (J.), The Next Great Awakening, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Swift (B.), In Piceadiliy. er. 8vo, 6/ ; 

Tracy (L.), A Fatal Legacy, cr. 8vo, 6/ ; 

Yoxall (J. H.), Alain Tanger’s Wife, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
i A.), Dogmatique Chrétienne, 2 vols. 12fr. 
| arate ch, oS Heevenn Testament avec Notes, 12fr. 
Réville (J.), Le Protestantisme Libéral, 2fr. 50. 
Weber (S.), Die katholische Kirche in Armenien, 9m. 
History and Biography. 
Chiniquy (Pére), Cinquante Ans dans VEglise Romaine, 
2 vols, 6fr. : ; = 
Cottin (P.), Sophie de Monnier et Mirabeau, 7fr. 50. 
Gachot (E ), Les Campagnes de 1799: Souvarow en Italie, 
Tfr. & 
Marchand (A.), Moines et Nonnes, 2 vo!s. Tfr. 50. 
Sérignan (Commandant de), La Premiére Inv: 
Belgique (1792), 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Tolna (Comte R. F. de), Chez les Cannibales, 20fr. 
General Literature. 
Bénezech (A.), La Lutte contre le Cléricalisme, 3fr. 50. 
Bruno (C.), La Fin d'une Amante, 3fr. 50. 
Fiérens-Gevaert, Le Tocsin, 3fr. 50. 
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ZIGEUNERLIED. 


THE rain is gone, but the leaves are wet, 

The long spathe swells where the buds are set ; 

Summer shall wear what the springtide weaves 
In her green, green bower of leaves. 


Dim are the stars though the moon rose bright ; 

My chawber is full of the sweet spring night, 

The dark spring night and its scented gloom— 
Blue dusk and the lilac-bloom, 


The heart of youth and the House of Dream, 

They are here once more while the spring stars 
gleam ; 

The palace-towers of the Eastern tale 
Fell not till the dawn grew pale. 


See how their casement, amber-bright, 
Hangs in the wall of the dark spring night: 
The gypsy halts by the lighted pane 
And then—to the road again. 
ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, 








MR. DANBY FRY. 


Mr. Dansy Fry, barrister-at-law and late 
legal adviser to the Local Government Board, 
who died on Monday, the 16th inst.,at Haverstock 
Hill, was closely connected with the history of 
Local Government in England from the middle 
of the last century. At the age of eighteen he 
became a clerk in the office of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and for forty-six years he held 
responsible positions successively at the Poor 
Law and Local Government Boards. During 
his official life, which ended in December, 1882, 
by his retirement from the public service at the 
age of sixty-four, he produced a series of legal 
handbooks on subjects which came within the 
scope of the work of the Poor Law and Local 
Government Boards, commencing with one on 
* Local Taxes’ in 1846, and several of these are 
still cited as authorities, The enumeration of 
these works occupies some pages in the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

Mr. Fry was born in December, 1818, the son 
of Mr. Alfred Augustus Fry, a man of mark 
who was associated with many of the important 
political and social movements of the early part 
of the last century. The family dwelt in Great 
Ormond Street at the time the Macaulays were 
living a few doors off. Fry was educated at 
the school in Hunter Street established and 
conducted by Mr. Jonathan Dawson from 
1809 to 1852. Here he was a schoolfellow 
of the late famous lecturer Mr. George Dawson. 
He was named after a member of the well- 
known family of Danby Palmer at Yarmouth. 
Outside his official life philology was Mr. Fry’s 
favourite study ; he was an original member 
of the Philological Society, and treasurer for 
several years, as well as one of the original 
committee of the Early English Text Society. 
As a young man he assisted his father in a 
new arrangement and classification of all 
the words in Johnson’s ‘English Dic- 
tionary,’ which was expected to throw 
considerable light on the etymology of the 
English language. He read a paper on this 
vast scheme, with examples, before the Philo- 
logical Society at the time the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ was projected. He also contributed 
to that Society’s Transactions several papers of 
interest. No enumeration of work done, how- 
ever, can give an adequate idea of the acquire- 
ments of the man or the special charm of his 
character, One who had the privilege of life- 
long association with him can say from 
experience that, having thought deeply on many 
of the problems of human life and history, he 
brought to bear upon these subjects the widest 
knowledge gathered through a lifetime of study. 
Although he had long retired from active life, 
his mind was clear to the last, and he would 
discuss questions of interest with all his former 
intelligence and clearness of exposition. He 
= highly esteemed by all associated with 

im. 





ESSEX’S POEM OF ‘THE BEE.’ 


Your reviewer of Mr. Bond’s ‘ Lyly’ might 
have quoted the following ascription of ‘The 
Bee’ to Essex from Wm. Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals’ (‘ Works,’ i. 130, cf. ii. 328, ‘‘ Muses’ 
Library ”’) :— 

He sung the outrage of the lazy drone 
Upon the labouring bee, in strains so rare, &c, 
which is manifestly a reference to the second 
stanza of the poem printed by Mr. Bond in 
vol. iii. p. 494. Mr. Bond says (iii. 438) : 
‘* Few, I believe, will be found to question the 
correctness of. my attribution of ‘The Bee.’” 
But surely Wm. Browne’s authority is quite 
good enough to set against the modern editor's 
opinion! It is clear from Browne’s lines that 
he was expressing the general belief of his time 
concerning the authorship of ‘ The Bee,’ and it 
is rather hard to deprive men like Sir E. Dyer 
and Robert, Earl of Essex (who undoubtedly 
wrote a great deal of unsigned verse), of the few 
fragments that there can be no adequate reason 
for questioning. I have studied Mr. Bond’s 
conjectural ‘Doubtful Poems’ of Lyly very 
carefully, and the impression they leave on my 
mind is that not only did Lyly not write a 
single line of them, but also that it now becomes 
very much more doubtful than before whether 
he was capable of writing ‘Cupid and 
my Campaspe.’ Most of these ascribed 
poems are love poems. It is significant 
that Meres, who admired ‘‘eloquent and 
witty John Lyly” for comedy, did not 
enumerate him among “the most passionate 
among us to bewail and bemoan the perplexities 
of love.’ The poems—I put aside those that 
can easily be found in the works of Sidney, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, or Southwell, and in the 
. Mirror for Magistrates "—run on certain com- 
monplaces, such as Horace’s contented life 
(‘ Odes,’ II. x.), proverbial philosophy of the 
Heywood-Tupperian school, love bemoanings, 
mostly from Desportes (e.g., compare ‘‘Fare- 
well, false love, the oracle of lyes,” with the 
‘Contr’ Amour’ in Desportes’s ‘ Diane,’ Book I., a 
translation that is very probably by the same hand 
that did No, 22, viz., R. Southwell’s), and poems 
‘To Sleep,’ like No. 56, ‘‘Come, heavy sleep.” 
Mr. Bond has not taken the next poem to this 
one in Arber’s ‘Garner,’ iv. 47, from Dow- 
land’s ‘ First Book of Ayres,’ and happily so, 
for ‘‘ Away with these self-loving lads” is in 
Fulke Greville’s ‘ Ccelica.’ When some harm- 
less drudge compiles a first-line index to every 
stanza in Elizabethan literature we shall be able 
to track many anonymous or falsely ascribed 
‘*songs and sonnets” to their rightful owners. 
Meanwhile, John Lyly remains a prose writer. 
H. Lirr.epate. 








SALE. 


Messrs, Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the following: Peter Martyr’s Decades of 
the Newe Worlde of West India, 1555 (a fine 
copy in old calf, but wanting the two maps), 
411. 10s. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols., 1599 (with 
the ‘ Voyage to Cadiz’ and the Molyneux map 
in facsimile), 281. 10s Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole’s Speculum Spiritualium, 1510, 26/. Isidorus 
Hispalensis Etimologiarum libri xx. (c. 1466), 
111. 15s, Eusebius, De Evangelica Preparatione, 
Venice, Jenson, 1470, 291. Lactantius, Adam, 
1471, 111. Plutarchi Vite, Jenson, 1478, 241, 
Euclidis in Geometria Ars, Erhard Ratdolt, 
1482, 311. Sir Thomas Elyot’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, 1538, 61. 2s, 6d. Greek Testament, 
1674, in contemporary morocco binding, 101. 5s. 
Pepys’s Memoirs of the Navy, 1690, 7/. Halli- 
well-Phillipps’s Edition of Shakespeare, with the 
Stratford Records, 17 vols., 641. Fagan’s His- 
tory of Engraving in England, 12/. Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols, (coloured copy), 171. 5s. 
Booth’s Notes on British Birds, 3 vols., 181. 5s. 
Racinet, Le Costume Historique, large paper, 
in portfolios, 12). William Morris’s Works, 


Kelmscott Golden Type Edition, 8 vols. 





111. 12s. 6d. The Doves Press Milton, 9J. 5s. 
Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., 12/. 10s. The Hunger- 
ford Book-plate, in a copy of Davis’s Reports, 
1615, 12/. 103. An interesting collection of 
Autograph Letters, &c. (including a page of 
the original MS. of the Pickwick Papers), in 
four small quarto albums, 100/. The early 
MS. version of Beaumontand Fletcher’s Bonduca 
and the hitherto unknown play The Swisser 
(referred to on February 14th) realized 19/. 
and 45/1. respectively. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Sanps & Co.’s spring list includes :— 
History and Biography: Mr. Secretary Cham- 
berlain, by S. H. Jeyes,—The Life and Reminis- 
cences of Robert Wallace, M.P., collected 
and arranged by W. Wallace and Sheriff Camp- 
bell Smith,—Rossetti Papers : 1862 to 1870, a 
compilation by W. M. Rossetti, — Catholic 
London Missions: from the Reformation to 
the Year 1850, by J. H. Harting,—St. Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury: his Life, as told 
by old English writers, arranged by Bernard 
Ward,—True Stories of the Italian Condottieri, 
by F. H. Jackson,—Sea-Fighters from Drake to 
Farragut, by J. P. Frothingham,—Anchoresses 
of the West, by F. M. Steele,—Romantic 
Edinburgh, by J. Geddie, new edition,—A 
History of South Africa from 1652 to 
1903, by H. A. Bryden,— The Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, by Prof. Hudson, new 
edition. Religious: The Gift of Pente- 
cost, by Father Meschler, translated by Lady 
Amabel Kerr,—The Psalms and Canticles: a 
Metrical Version, by Bishop Bagshawe,—Back 
to Rome, by ‘‘Scrutator,”—The Truth of Papal 
Claims, by Raphael Merry del Val,—Read- 
ings on the Gospels for Sundays and Holy 
Days, by M. S. Dalton, — Ne Obliviscaris, 
compiled by Florence Ratcliff. Sport and 
Natural History: The Evolution of the 
Foxhound, by William S. Dixon, —Types of 
British Plants, by C. S. Colman, new edition, — 
Handbooks for the Designer and Craftsman, 
by F. Hamilton Jackson : I. Intarsia and Mar- 

uetry ; II. Mosaic and Marble Inlay for the 

ies of Walland Floor; III. Wall De- 
coration by various Processes of Painting,— 
Edward the Black Prince : an Epic Drama, by 
Douglas Sladen, — The Lay of Swanhild the 
Fair, and other Poems, by Winifred R. Carey. 
Fiction and General Literature: Pitcher in 
Paradise, by A. M. Binstead,—The Queen’s 
Quandary, by Samuel Gordon,—The Clang of 
the Bell, by H. Seppings Wright,—In the 
Shadow of the Manse, by Austin Rock,—The 
Seasons: a Birthday Book, by Amy Sawyer,— 
French Dishes for English Tables, by C. de 
Pratz,—The Army Medical System from Within, 
by ‘‘One Who Knows,”— Edinburgh in Pictures, 
by John Patrick,—No. 7 of the Bill of Fare 
Series, by Blaise de Bruyére,—and Francis 
Campbell’s Map Guides: I. Normandy ; II. 
Provence ; III. The Environs of Paris; IV. 
Brittany. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s announcements 
include: The Orrery Papers, by the Countess 
of Cork and Orrery, 2 vols.,—Tom Wedgwood, 
the First Photographer, by R. B. Litchfield, — 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, by Charles Hol- 
royd,—Chelsea Old Church, by Randall Davies, 
limited edition,—Church Discipline, by Joseph 
Maccabe, — A Girl among the Anarchists, by 
Isobel Meredith. In the ‘‘ Popular Library of 
Art”: The French Impressionists, by Camille 
Mauclair ; Leonardo da Vinci, by Dr. Gronau ; 
and Gainsborough, by Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
In the ‘‘Greenback Library”: Rosslyn’s Raid, 
by Beatrice Barmby. A new book by Hilaire 
Belloc,—and The Joy of Living (Es Lebe das 
Leben), by Sudermann, translated by Edith 
Wharton. In “ The Saints Series” : S. Teresa, 
by Henri Joly, translated by E. M. Waller ; and 
a second edition of Prof. Hatzfeld’s S. Augustine, 


translated by E. Holt. 
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SIR THOMAS MALORY. 
British Museum. 

Sir THomas Matory’s origin is a matter of 
doubt. Mr. Lee, in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
rejects a connexion with the Malorys of Kirkby 
Malory, in Leicestershire, on the ground that 
Sir Ankitel Malory’s son Thomas is of too early 
a date. Sir Ankitel had, however, another son 
William, who was remainder-man in a settle- 
ment (quoted by Cole in Add. MS. 5849, f. 42), 
upon Sir Will. Papworth and Alice his wife, of 
lands in Papworth Agnes, co. Camb., dated 
January 2nd, 1399, and was probably the 
founder of the Papworth branch of the family. 
Now a recently acquired charter in the British 
Museum (Add. Ch. 41,416) is a bond by Thomas 
Malorye, of Papworth Agnes, armiger, to Eliza- 
beth Palmer, of Carleton, widow, Simon 
Kynnesman and Thomas Palmer, armigeri, in 
3001., dated May 17th, 1451. It seems by no 
means impossible that this Thomas Malory, 
esquire, was nineteen years later a knight and 
just finishing ‘Le Morte Arthur.’ 
J. P. Giison. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Situ, Exper & Co. will publish 
in March a book on Australia entitled ‘ The 
New Nation,’ by Mr. Percy F. Rowland. 
The book summarizes the experience of five 
years’ residence in the Commonwealth, 
endeavouring to give an account of 
Australian life as it appears not to the 
Australian nor to the ‘‘ globe-trotter,’”’ but 
to an Englishman who has spent the leisure 
of several years in the collection and 
correction of his impressions. It describes 
the social conditions of the “‘ new nation,” 
and contains chapters on the Federal move- 
ment, Australian politics, literature, art, 
and music. It discusses, in conclusion, the 
case for separation and for Imperialism. 

Lapy Grecory has prepared a volume 
entitled ‘ Poets and Dreamers,’ which is to 
be published next week. It consists of 
critical essays on Irish poets and ballad- 
writers, and translations of their work, from 
Jacobite times until the present day. An 
interesting account is given by Lady 
Gregory, who gathered the details from 
Galway farmers, of a wandering poet 
named Raftery, who carried on the tradition 
of the old bards until about seventy years 
ago. She has also included in this work 
translations of some of Dr. Douglas Hyde’s 
peasant plays, which are being acted as 
soon as written in many parts of Ireland, 
and include a Miracle play and a Nativity 
play. Mr. Murray publishes the book in 
London, and Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co. 
bring it out in Dublin. 

Bzsipes the four Folios of Shakspeare 
we announced as in preparation by Messrs. 
Methuen, they will publish in their “ Old- 
Time Books” an illustrated facsimile of the 
beautiful ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ one of the most 
prized of Aldus’s triumphs; Blake’s illustra- 
tions of the book of Job in photogravure; and 
the quaint ‘ Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Ter- 
restris,’ which conceals the name of Parkin- 
son, with a reproduction of all the wonderful 
illustrations. Of this last, 1,000 copies will 
be printed, with 20 on vellum; of the other 
two, 500 copies. The choice of volumes to 
open the ‘Old-Time Books” shows a catholic 
taste which ought to appeal to many col- 
lectors. 

Mr. Grorce A. B. Dewar is following up 
his paper on ‘The Relief of Basing House 





by Sir Henry Gage,’ which recently appeared | 


in Longman’s Magazine, with a series of 
sketches of scenes and men in the Civil War 
relating for the most part to the south of 
England. The next article deals with 
Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey (an ancestor 
of Mr. Dewar’s, by the way), who was 
killed at Edgehill, and this will be followed 
by one on Falkland at the first battle of 
Newbury. 

A rirtH volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
‘‘ First Novel Library” will shortly appear, 
‘The Flame and the Flood,’ by Miss 
Rosamond Langbridge, daughter of a well- 
known writer, the Rev. Frederick Lang- 
bridge, of St. John’s, Limerick. The scene 
of the story is mainly Ireland, and the central 
interest lies in the love between two cha- 
racters, a clever, wilful Irish girl and a 
pianist of genius. Fate keeps the lovers 
apart, and hence there is a background of 
tragedy, but the story has its amusing as 
well as its serious side. 

WE much regret to hear of the death, on 
Tuesday, of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, from 
1859 to 1876 head master of Bruce Castle 
School, but best known as an admirable 
Johnsonian from 1878 onwards, when 
his books on the subject began. His 
masterly Oxford edition of Boswell (1887) 
suffered from a superfetation of notes, 
like other of his eighteenth - century 
editions, in which he was carried away by 
his range of knowledge beyond the limits 
of his subject, but it will remain the best 
for many years to come. His ‘John- 
sonian Miscellanies’ (1897) may also 
be mentioned, as well as a fully anno- 
tated edition of the Memoirs of Gibbon 
(1900). Less important were his books 
‘Harvard College by an Oxonian’ (1895), 
some amusing ‘Talks about Autographs’ 
(1896), and ‘ Letters of Rossetti to Alling- 
ham’ (1897). 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will issue 
shortly a volume of ‘British Songs for 
British Boys,’ selected and edited, with 
explanatory notes, by Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson, Mus. Bac. Oxon., and with a 
preface by Mr. J. G. Legge, His Majesty’s 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. The collection consists of one hun- 
dred songs, set to accompaniments of a very 
simple character, and divided into nine 
groups—(1) English Songs, (2) Scotch, (3) 
Irish, (4) Welsh, (5) American, (6) Sea 
Songs, (7) Soldier Songs, (8) Songs of 
Country Life, (9) Christmas Carols. The 
work is designed to encourage the singing 
of national and folk songs of sterling merit, 
chiefly among boys in schools and choirs. 
The editor has been fortunate in securing 
permission to reprint many folk-songs from 
the works of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the 
Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, Miss L. E. 
Broadwood, and Mr. Fuller Maitland. The 
book is to be issued in two forms—firstly, 
an edition for teachers, containing the songs 
with accompaniments and explanatory foot- 
notes ; and, secondly, one for pupils, con- 
taining the words and the voice parts in 
staff and tonic sol-fa notations, but without 
the accompaniments or foot-notes. 


Mr. Gossz has promised to take the chair 
and deliver the address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Bronté Society, which will be 
held, probably at Harrogate, on March 28th. 





THE Times articles on the problems of 
the army, in which a line is taken partly 
consistent with that for many years adopted 
by the military correspondents of that paper, 
but making a new proposal for the reten- 
tion of an army corps in South Africa, this 
being treated as a home station under the 
linked-battalion system, are understood to 
be from the pen of Mr. Amery, the Zimes 
historian of the war. The article in the 
current number of Blackwood by a Staff 
Officer, the commencement and termination 
of which are brilliant, is said to be from 
the pen of Lieut -Col. A’Court. 


WE have been requested to contradict the 
statement in our last number that Mr. 
Morley has retained for his own use some 
five thousand volumes of the late Lord 
Acton’s library. 

A new novel by Mr. Graham Hope will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
in this country, and by Messrs. Holt & Co. 
in the United States, on March 9th, under 
the title ‘The Triumph of Count Ostermann.” 
It is a Russian story of the last days of 
Peter the Great and of the succeeding 
reigns, closely founded on fact. 


TE March Leisure Hour will contain an 
article on ‘Glimpses of the Moon,’ by Mr. 
A. D. Austin, illustrated by photographs 
taken at the Melbourne Observatory and 
the Lick Observatory. The same number 
will contain articles by Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
on ‘Problems of Prison Labour’; ‘The 
Station-Master,’ by Miss Gertrude Bacon ; 
‘Seth Bede’s Account of Himself,’ in the 
series on George Eliot’s characters; and 
‘Proposed Emigration Scholarships,’ with 
commendations by the Duke of Argyll and 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Tue Report of the Society of Authors 
announces that the amount subscribed to 
the Besant Memorial up to the end of the 
year was 332/. 14s. 8d. A site has been 
secured for the memorial in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s. Mr. George Frampton has 
undertaken the work, while Mr. A. H. 
Hawkins and Mr. Austin Dobson have been 
appointed to inspect it, and to settle the 
inscription. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to place a replica of the memorial 
in some prominent position in the London 
Besant loved so well. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. 
OC. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
1087. 1s. 8d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-five members and widows of members. 
Fifteen new members were elected, and 
nineteen applications for membership were 
received. 

Some interesting early editions of Bun- 
yan’s works will be sold at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge’s on Monday fortnight. 
One lot alone consists of 277 volumes of 
his various writings, including many original 
editions. It is many years since such a 
collection has been offered. In addition to 
this series, which is a library in itself, there 
is a genuine copy of the very rare first 
edition of ‘The Holy War,’ 1682; and also 
one of only two known copies of the third 
edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 1690. 

Ir is proposed to hold a celebration in 
July next on an extensive scale of the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
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Shrewsbury. An influential committee has 
been formed, and it is expected that the 
proceedings will occupy the whole of the 
week in which the anniversary (July 21st) 
occurs. 


Ir may be news to some to hear that 
there is a copy of ‘Nova Solyma,’ the first 
edition of 1648, on the shelves of the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. The entry of 
this romance in the catalogue is ‘‘ Nove 
Solyme Libri Sex, 8vo, Lond. 1648.” 


Tue March Sunday at Home will contain 
an illustrated article on ‘The Recent Dis- 
covery of Hebrew Molten Images at Dan,’ 
by Mr. M. Brodrick. There will also be 
an article on Archbishop Temple, by the 
Rev. A. R. Buckland, and expository papers 
by Bishop Welldon and the Dean of 
Norwich. 


Tue death of the Socialist poet Jean 
Baptiste Clément is announced as having 
taken place in Paris on Tuesday last. He 
was born in 1838. Some of his songs have 
the true poetic ring, and procured the 
author great popularity, but little profit. 
The most successful of all, ‘Le Temps des 
Cerises,’ set to music by Renard, of the 
Opéra, was a small gold-mine to the pub- 
lisher (‘‘de quoi faire élever ses enfants,” 
in Clément’s own words), but brought the 
author only a few francs. Clément was 
imprisoned during the Empire for his 
extreme views, and took part in the Com- 
mune, after which he lived in exile in 
London for many years. He was the son 
of a working man, and died, as he had 
lived, in very poor circumstances. 


Like so many of the other Paris dailies, 
Le Siécle has recently undergone a change. 
Its price has been raised from five to fifteen 
centimes, and M. Yves Guyot, that staunch 
friend of England, has ceased to be 
editor, although he will still continue to be 
a contributor on economical questions. M. 
Paul Desachy is the new rédacteur en chef, 
whilst M. J. Cornely, for many years one 
of the most brilliant writers on the Figaro, 
contributes an article daily. MM. Pierre 
Baudin, Henri Brisson, and J. L. de Lanes- 
san (the political director) are among the 
list of eminent contributors to the paper. 


In Gustav Storm, the news of whose 
death is reported from the North, Europe 
loses one of the finest critical scholars who 
have disengaged history from legend. Born 
in 1845, Storm was early qualified as an 
historian. In 1873 he made a wide reputa- 
tion by a monograph on Snorre Sturlasson’s 
historical methods, being elected Professor of 
History at the University of Christiania in 
1877. His own publications and his careful 
editions of texts, especially concerning the 
legendary history of the North, gave him a 
European reputation. We may mention espe- 
cially his ‘ Kritiske Bidrag til Vikingetidens 
Historie’ (1878), ‘Monumenta Historica 
Norvegica’ (1880), the collected works of 
P. A. Munch (1872-86), and an edition and 
translation of Snorre Sturlasson’s ‘ Konge- 
sagaer’ (1896). 

Tue well-known philosopher Dr. Rudolf 
Encken, of Jena, who held the Chair of 
Philosophy at Basel in the seventies, has 
just been made an honorary Doctor of 
Theology. We presume that this distinction 
is due to his late remarkable work ‘ Der 








Wabrheitsgehalt der Religion,’ which has 
been received with high appreciation both 
in philosophical and theological circles. 

Tue Dresdener Nachrichten reports the 
death of Privy Councillor Prof. Hermann 
Knothe, the historian of Saxony. He was 
born in 1821, and had published a great 
number of historical essays. His chief field 
of labour lay in research amongst the docu- 
ments of the cities, towns, monasteries, and 
old families of his Saxon fatherland. 

Tue International Association of Aca- 
demies, which resolved in 1901 to publish 
a complete edition of Leibnitz’s works, has 
issued an appeal to the heads of all libraries 
and archives, public or private, to assist 
them in their undertaking by filling in a 
specially prepared form with a description 
of any documents, works, &c., that they may 
possess of possible value to the undertaking. 
As the plan of the work must be presented 
at the general meeting to be held in London 
in 1904, the Association are anxious to re- 
ceive the answers speedily. 

In connexion with the Bill recently passed 
in the Danish Parliament, whereby Den- 
mark joins the Convention of Berne, a 
Bureau Scandinave de Littérature et d’Art 
has been established in Copenhagen. 
Having secured the co-operation of leading 
men in literature and art, the agency 
intends to look after the interests of foreign 
authors, publishers, and artists, chiefly 
with regard to translations and artistic 
copyright in Denmark. 








SCIENCE 


Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Ov.) 


No review of the late Mr. Myers’s post- 
humous work, within our limits of space, 
can be more than an inadequate sketch. 
The two volumes contain more than 1,200 
pages of close type, and are concerned with 
topics by their nature obscure, and only to 
be properly estimated by various kinds of 
specialists. Mr. Myers, being persuaded 
that in man there is somewhat of celestial 
origin, divine particula aure, conscientiously 
made himself acquainted with all that could 
be said about the material mechanism of 
nerve and brain: about insanity, hysteria, 
hypnotism, sleep; and, generally, with ex- 
perimental psychology. About hypnotism 
he was a recognized authority on the Conti- 
nent, and was even invited to address a 
representative gathering of British phy- 
sicians. At the same time he devoted many 
hours to observing spiritual séances by 
amateurs or by paid mediums, and cross- 
examined every one who had a “ghost story ” 
to tell, besides directing experiments in all 
kinds of automatic action. The results of 
studies so multifarious and laborious can 
only be dismissed unread with a sneer by 
the professors of popular science. 

Mr. Myers begins from the opinion that 
the problem of the survival of conscious- 
ness after death has been decided, affirma- 
tively or negatively, on the strength of 
religious tradition or of scientific preposses- 
sion, but has not yet been studied by obser- 
vation of and experiment on the nature of 
man. Yet science has thrown much light 
on traditional marvels which ‘“ common 





sense’’ used to scout as mere fables. The 
study of hysteria explains some facts in 
witchcraft ; the study of hypnotism does as 
much for the tales of ‘‘ glamour,’’ or in- 
duced hallucinations. The Cambridge men 
who founded the Society for Psychical Re- 
search therefore examined everything in 
the way of the ‘supranormal,” making 
experiments as accurate as possible, ac- 
cepting correction gladly, and sifting evi- 
dence. They were, of course, laughed at 
by journalists and lecturers who had not 
read their writings; but they persevered 
till Edmund Gurney, Henry Sidgwick, and 
finally Mr. Myers, passed behind that veil 
which they strove to lift. 

Mr. Myers begins at the right end with 
the study of living mankind. ‘‘ The self is 
a co-ordination,” he grants; but he also 
avers that man shows traces of faculty not 
fostered by our life on earth. The conscious 
self does not comprise all of our faculties ; 
there is somewhat in us which usually 
remains only potential. This, it is urged, 
survives death, and Mr. Myers’s book 
presents the evidence on which he bases his 
theory that in man there is this something, 
which he usually calls the subliminal self. 
His method is to trace, from the lowest to 
the highest grades, the manifestations of 
this subliminal self, in health and disease, 
so to speak. First he takes the ordinary 
life, awake or asleep; then “disintegration 
of personality by disease,’’ as in ‘‘hysteria” 
and ‘secondary personalities”; then the 
reintegration of personality by hypnotism 
and ‘‘ self-suggestion.”” The second chapter 
deals with cases in which norma! common 
sense seems, in different degrees and with 
the oddest results of all kinds, to be ‘‘sub- 
merged,” to sink out of the ken of the 
normal consciousness. Here we have cases 
in which a person—say Brown—forgets all 
about his Brownism, and starts afresh as 
Smith; or Anna Winsor will be as mad as 
a hatter except in her right arm, wherein 
Miss Winsor’s genuine subliminal self 
seems to have tabernacled. ‘‘This arm 
appears to have a separate intelligence. 
When she sleeps it writes; it never sleeps.” 
There are many examples of this kind of 
thing. But, Mr. Myers argues, while much 
of the normal sinks out of ken in hysteria, 
in persons of genius much of the not normal 
emerges. 

This leads him to discuss genius. He 
discards Prof. Lombroso’s well-known 
theory, as well he may, for the learned 
professor has unconsciously discarded it 
himself, and speaks of genius as being, 
with the criminal tendency, ‘‘ one of two 
forms of degradation,” while he also says 
that ‘‘the lines of genius belong to the 
greater evolution of humanity’ (Jnéer- 
national Quarterly, December — March, 
1892-3, pp. 229, 240). Mr. Myers agrees 
with the second of these two views: genius 
is evolutive, not degenerate. He first ex- 
amines ‘‘ calculating boys,’’ whose methods 
of performing their prodigies ‘remain 
purely subliminal.” Their results reach 
them, they know not how. As the 
“cases” here are certainly authentic, 
this portion of Mr. Myers’s book is of 
high interest and pregnant with thought. 
Perhaps more than anything else in the 
work, this portion may lead even the most 
sensible person to admit that there are 
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things which he cannot explain by any of 
the theories—flat lying, coincidence, lobster 
salad, liver, and so forth—by which he will 
dismiss Mr. Myers’s more romantic prodigies. 
Concerning genius not arithmetical, the 
sensible person, of course, will say that it 
is not an “uprush” from ‘ subliminal” 
regions, but that its possessors are merely 
‘‘elayver men,” like Shakspeare and Fre- 
derick the Great, as described by Lord 
Frederick Verisopht and Prince Charlie. 
Mr. Myers’s remarks on Wordsworth and 
Platonic love will not conciliate the dis- 
believer. 

We now come to the subject of 
sleep, and many examples of a ‘clever- 
ness’’ in sleep of which the wide-awake 
subject is incapable. To take a simple 
example—the present writer, between sleep 
and waking, can “visualize,” with startling 
brilliancy, both things which he has seen, 
and things which, to the best of his know- 
ledge, he never did see when awake. Awake 
he cannot visualizs at all, nor, when half 
asleep, can he command or alter the visions 
by an effort of will. They come like the 
calculating boy’s instant answers to arith- 
metical problems. Mr. Myers proffers much 
evidence for far higher faculties in sleep, as 
of telepathic, teleesthetic, and even premoni- 
tory dreams. Here all depends on the evi- 
dence. L’homme moyen sensuel can take each 
case, and dismiss it by a single solution, 
now as a lie, now as a myth, now as a casual 
misreport, now as a fortuitous coincidence. 
Mr. Myers applies to the cases en masse the 
theory of ‘‘ palzolithic psychclogy”’ (as he 
calls it), that ‘‘ the self of sleep is [occasion- 
ally] a spirit freed from ordinary material 
limitations.’ Of course the man of sturdy 
common sense will read no further, if he 
has read so far. He used to know for cer- 
tain that the sun goes round the earth, and 
that meteoric iron never fell from the 
heavens. Now he knows that there is no 
such thing as ‘‘spirit,” or, at least, that it is 
never free from material limitations in this 
world. 

Hypnotism is next discussed. ‘‘Sug- 
gestion is a successful appeal made to the 
rubliminal self,’ and most easily made in 
the induced hypnotic sleep. Mr. Myers 
reckons it as a point in his favour (and it is) 
that even the officially accepted facts of hyp- 
notism (facts always known to savages and 
peasants) have but recently been thought 
worthy of scientific attention. If this be so, 
other things disregarded or scouted by 
science may come to be, at least, examined, 
not, on Hume’s system, discarded without 
examination, exorcised by the talismanic 
word ‘‘ Bosh!” This long chapter covers 
much ground. Mr. Myers knew this part of 
his subject, and his pages will be read by 
other people who do. Mr. Myers states the 
views of all manner of opponents candidly, 
and sums up in favour of his general theory 
of spirit. He next treats of hallucinations 
of the sane and the insane. The popular 
“scientist”? usually argues that he is sane, 
that he never had an hallucination; there- 
fore that no sane person is ever hallucinated. 
Mr. Myers takes ‘‘crystal-gazing” as a 
simple and harmless way of inducing hal- 
lucinations (in some persons) when awake. 
He adds a history of the practice, and many 
examples of apparently clairvoyant, or 
telepathic, or teleesthetic cases, to which we 








could add abundance of others. Telepathy 
next comes up; and Mr. Myers candidly 
states that he believes, after the manner of 
primitive man, in ‘‘excursions” made by 
the spirits of the living rather than in 
‘‘brain-waves.” If we accept the evidence 
as to experiences, Mr. Myers’s theory does 
colligate the facts best. But in all these 
relatively unusual matters our powers of 
belief are mainly conditioned by our own 
experience and that of persons whom we 
regard as too honest to deceive us and too 
sane to deceive themselves; or, again, as 
without the chance of deceiving themselves, 
from the nature of the case—a rare kind of 
instance. 

Mr. Myers next applies himself to ‘‘ phan- 
tasms of the dead,” confessedly ‘“ kittle 
cattle to shoe behind.’ But he links these 
phantasms with phantasms of the living in 
a manner which, granted that the latter are 
objectively caused, makes a better case for 
the former. Common hauntings follow ; but 
Mr. Myers dismisses devils in the most sum- 
mary, and we fear arbitrary, fashion. The 
next topicis “‘ motor automatism,”’ from table- 
tilting to Socrates and Jeanne d’Arc; and 
so we reach D. D. Home, the Rev. Stainton 
Moses, Mrs. Piper, and ‘“ possession ” of 
mortals by the spirits of the dead. At Mr. 
Moses and Mrs. Piper as evidence for 
spirits the sympathetic critic firmly draws 
the line, for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion. Mrs. Piper herself has disclaimed 
the opinion that she is in touch with the 
deceased. Mr. Myers’s hypothesis can stand 
better without than with these pillars. His 
work is admirable for fairness, logic, learn- 
ing, and eloquence; his ‘‘ cases,” however, 
are seldom fresh—a large proportion are 
repeated from ‘Phantasms of the Living’ 
and the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. On the other hand, 
dying before his work was complete, he did 
not publish fresh cases with which he was 
acquainted. The impression produced by 
the work is pro captu lectoris, but no unpre- 
judiced mind can read it without respect, 
sympathy, and admiration. The editors, 
Miss Alice Johnson and Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son, also deserve gratitude and praise. The 
index is minute and copious. Perhaps we 
ought to add that Mr. Myers would pro- 
bably have disapproved as much as any 
man of amateur, ignorant, and undirected 
experiments in ‘‘automatisms,’’ from table- 
tilting upwards. They are apt, when under- 
taken by the unlearned, to develope delusive 
and mischievous theories and deplorable 
nervous conditions. 








SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/%b. 12.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—The President read 
a letter from the First Commissioner of Works 
stating that the Society’s representation as to the 
placing of the statue of James II. at Whitehall 
should have his very careful consideration.—A letter 
from the Dean of Exeter was read, in reply to the 
Society’s resolution of February 5th, stating that 
the Dean and Chapter were keenly alive to the 
responsibility resting on them with regard to the 
proposed destruction of the west window, but they 
could not share the responsibility with others. The 
Dean also stated that the Society’s resolution is 
not in accordance with the facts of the case. It 
was accordingly resolved that the Dean of Exeter 
be asked to state in what respect the Society’s 
resolution is “not in accordance with the facts of 
the case.”—Mr. U. H. Read, Secretary, read a paper 
on an interesting head of a tau cross carved in 
morse ivory, found in the rectory garden at Alcester, 





co. Warwick, and exhibited by the Rev. A. H. 
Williams. From a careful comparison of the sub- 
jects and ornaments upon it with Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, as 
well as from the form and character of the object 
itself, Mr. Read came to the conclusion that it was 
Eoglish work of the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury.—Mr. T. Cecil Woolley exhibited the cheek- 
piece of a Roman helmet in embossed copper found 
on the site of the station of Crocolana, near South 
Collingham, Notts. — Mr. W. Weir exhibited the 
fragments of an early pillar piscina, probably of 
Saxon date, found in the church of North Stoke, 
Oxon. 

Feb. 19.—Sir E. M. Thompson, V.P., in the chairs 
—Mr. J. M. Cowper was admitted Fellow.—The 
Secretary reported that no reply had been received 
from the Dean of Exeter in answer t» the last reso- 
lution of the Society.—Mr. R. G. Rice reported that 
more than sufficient money had now been raised for 
the repair of the Chichester Cross, and the Mayor 
and Corporation had entrusted the work to Messrs. 
Whyte and Peers, two of the members of a sub- 
committee appointed by the Society.—Mr. Sebastian 
Evans, jun., reada report on the excavations on the 
site of St. Austin’s Abbey, Canterbury, which were 
resumed in April, 1901. The grave of John Dygon, 
the last abbot but two, had been found. The leaden 
mitre in the grave is apparently unique in 
English interments. The crypt of the Norman 
church was described, which is especially interest- 
ing as being one of the six Eastern English crypts 
founded before 1085 About the middle of it wag 
found accidentally the grave of Abbot Scotland, who 
built it; his coffia was dated MLXxxvil. The 
northern and southern chapels, the transept, and 
the Chapter- House were also dwelt on. More 
remains to be done to verify details. Should funds 
be forthcoming, the College authorities would pro- 
bably allow excavation on their grounds. where the 
most interesting results may be expected. —In illus- 
tration of Mr. Evans's paper a number of interesting 
objects and architectural fragments found during 
the excavations were exhibited.—Sir Henry Howorth 
referred in appropriate terms to the loss which the 
Society hid sustained by the death of Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, and suggested that a letter of condolence 
to his niece be written by the Secretary on behalf 
of the Society —On the motion of the Chairman 
this was unanimously agreed to. 





BRITISH AKCHZ, OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Fvb. 18.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in 
the chair.—Mr. T. E. Price Stretche exhibited a 
curious example of a horse’s bit which was recently 
dug out of the moat surrounding an old manor- 
house in Shropshire. The bit is probably of the 
early fourteenth century.—Mr. Patrick exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Richardson, a fire-mark of 1807 of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company. It is of cast 
lead, and bears a good impression of the building 
which was the immediate predecessor of the exist- 
ing Royal Exchange, and was destroyed by fire 
in 1838. This fire-mark was taken from one of 
several old cottages, of late seventeenth-century date, 
at Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. These cottages 
once formed a part of the City Barge Inn, and por- 
tions of the old City Corporation barge were used 
in the construction of the inn.—Mr. Percy Scott 
exhibited a collection of Greek and Roman anti- 

uities of bronze, a male and female figure, two 


bule, a key, a nail-shaped symbol, highly 
ornamented with lines and cross patterns, a 
ring, and a “boar-pig fipger-ring engraved 


with a horse leaping up towards an altar or canis- 
trum. — With reference to these bronzes, espe- 
cially the male and female figures, the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley remarked that they bore a great resemblance 
to similar articles found at Troy, Tiryns, and 
Mycenz. They belong to the prehistoric or 
Mycenzan portion of the Bronze Age, and may 
be compared with products of Etruscan art.—Mr, 
Andrew Oliver gave some ‘Short Notes on some 
Churches in France,’ descriptive of a large series of 
fine photographs exhibited. About midway between 
Chartres and Le Mans is La Ferte Bernard, with 
a grand church of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The interior terminates in an apse 
without a triforium, the space which would be 
occupied by it being filled with panelled work, 
Upon the caps of the columns round the apse 
are statues under canopies. The exterior shows 
two distinct dates in the work, the parapet con- 
sisting of an inscription in large letters. Close to 
the south porch there is a curious represerta- 
tion of Julius Cesar and Cleopatra looking out of a 
window, occupying the blank space over the arch 
of the window. About ten miles frota Nevers are the 
remains of the monastery of La Charité-sur-Loire, 
Upon the site of five bays of the north aisle modern 
houses have been erected within the walls; the 
vaulting shafts are to be seen on the outside. The 
great tower is a grand piece of early twelfth-century 
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date (1107). The whole building, with the exception 
of the arches in the choir, shows round arches, 
which are somewhat unusual at so late a period. Of 
the original structure the tower already mentioned, 
about three bays of the nave, the chancel, and 
transepts alone remain. There are some mutilated 
remains of the dormitory and refectory, the former 
now used as a stable, the latter as a warehouse ; 
while other portions are incorporated in the 
municipal buildings. Another church has been 
turned into low-class dwellings. At Soissons the 
remains of the once great abbeys of St. Jean des 
Vigores and St. Marie des Vigores (the former pos- 
sessing a magnificent triple-arched front flanked by 
atower and spire on either side), and portions of the 
cloisters, are still in existence. The refectory and 
dormitory are now used as a depdt for military 
stores. Of St. Marie hardly anything is left, but, 
as in the case of St. Jean, the remains are in the 
hands of the military authorities—Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Compton, Mr. Williams, Mr, Rayson, 
Mr. Cheney, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and Mr. 
Patrick took part in an interesting discussion 
following the paper. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Fvb. 20.—Annual Meeting.—The 
officers were elected as follows: President, Prof. 
C. Lapworth ; Vice- Presidents, Sir A. Geikie, Prof. 
H. A. Miers, Mr. E. T. Newton, and Mr. J. J. H. 
Teall ; Secretaries, Mr. R. S, Herries and Prof. 
W. W. Watts ; rg Secretary, Sir J. Evans; 
Treasurer, Dr. W. T. Blanford.—The following 
awards of medals and funds were made: the Wol- 
laston Medal to Prof. Heinrich Rosenbusch, of 
Heidelberg ; the Murchison Medal to Dr. C. Calla- 
way ; the Lyell Medal to Mr. F. W. Rudler; the 
Bigsby Medal to Dr. H. M. Ami, of Ottawa; the 
Prestwich Medal to Lord Avebury ; the Wollaston 
Fund to Mr. L. L. Belinfante ; the Murchison Fund 
to Mrs. Gray ; the Lyell Fund to Mr, G, E. Dibley 
and Mr. S. S. Buckman.—The President delivered 
his anniversary address, which dealt with the rela- 
tions of geology toits fellow sciences, 





NuMISMATIC.— #ed. 19.—Sir H. H. Howorth in 
the chair.—Mr. H. Alexander Parsons was elected a 
Member.—Mr. Horace W. Monckton exhibited two 
London pennies of Henry VI. of the rosette-mascle 
and pine-cone-mascle coinages.—Mr. L. A. Laurence 
showed a Canterbury penny of the first issue of 
Edward III, with English N’s in the legend and the 
portrait of the king resembling that of Edward II. ; 
and Mr. A. H. Baldwin a copper coin of Carausius 
struck at Camulodunum, and having on the reverse 
acentaur and the legend “ Leg. III. Flavia.”—Mr. 
F. A. Walters read a paper on the gold coinage of 
Henry VI. After calling attention to the large 
amount of gold coined (according to the Mint 
records) during the first six years of this reign as 
compared with the small amount during the later 
yous, Mr. Walters gave reasons for attributing the 

ulk of Henry VI.’s gold coins to the annulet and 
not to the trefoil coinage, as has been done hitherto 
by English numismatists. Reasons were also given 
for believing the flag in the stern of a ship on some 
nobles and half-nobles to be the distinguishing mark 
of the Calais Mint both in thisand previous reigns ; 
and it was also suggested that the fleur-de-lis on the 
ship’s stern on other pieces denoted the York Mint. 
The writer concluded with a classification of the 
coins of the several gold issues, which he showed 
corresponded in a remarkable manner to those of 
the silver money. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— Feb. 17.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.— Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited and made 
remarks upon the skulls of a colley dog and two 
rabbits showing abnormal dentition —A communi- 
cation was read from Mr. F, Pickard-Cambridge, 
containing descriptions of one new genus and eight 
new species of spiders of the families Pisauride and 
Senoculidz, the material for which was contained 
in the British Museum, and which was, to a great 
extent, obtained by the author in the Lower 
Amazons. An interesting account of the aquatic 
and ichthyophagous habits of some of the members 
of the former family was added to the descriptions. 
—A communication from Mr. Cyril Crossland 
contained descriptions of two new species of marine 
polychxte worms obtained on the shores of the 
island of Zanzibar. One of these was named 
Phyllochetopterus elioti, after Sir Charles Eliot, 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, through whose kind- 
ness and generosity the opportunity of visiting East 
Africa was afforded to the author.—A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. R. Broom on the axis, atlas, 
and proatlas of the higher theriodonts. A descrip- 
tion of these bones in the type specimens of 
Gomphognathus and Trirachodor, now preserved 
in the Grahamstown Museum, was given, and 
suggestions thrown out as to the relationship of 
these forms and Procolophon to the modern 





Sphenodon and crocodiles.—Mr. C. Tate Regan 
contributed a Pad entitled ‘A Revision of the 
Fishes of the Genus Triacanthus,’ in which seven 
species were described, one of them, 7. indicus, 
being new to science.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a 
paper on the geographical variations of the sand- 
viper ( Vipera ammodytes), in which he distinguished 
a geographical race (var. meridionalis) from Greece, 
the Archipelago, and Syria, from the typical form 
found in Austria-Hungary and Bosnia.—Mr. F. G. 
Parsons read an account, drawn up by Mr. G. Candler, 
of the habits of the hoolock (Hylobates hoolock), as 
observed by him in the forests of Cachar, in North- 
East India. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Febd. 24.— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.—The 
poe read was ‘Mechanical Handling of Material,’ 

y Mr. G. F. Zimmer, 





HISTORICAL.— Feb. 19.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. 
G. W. Prothero, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing Fellows were elected Honorary Vice-Pre- 
sidents: Lord Avebury, the Master of University 
College, Oxford, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Sir John 
Evans, Dr. T. Hodgkin, Sir R. C. Jebb, the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, Prof. F. W. Maitland, the Right 
Hon, John Morley, the Earl of Rosebery, Dr. F. 
Seebohm, Sir Leslie Stephen, the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, and Lord E. Fitzmaurice.—The 
following Fellows were elected Vice-Presidents : 
H. E. Malden, Oscar Browning, and the Right Rev. 
F. A. Gasquet,—and the following were elected as 
Councillors : Col. E. M. Lloyd and F. Haverfield.— 
The Report of the Council for the session 1901-2 
was adopted.—The President delivered his annual 
address, in the course of which he sketched the 
outlines of a scheme for the compilation of a biblio- 
graphy or history of the literature and sources of 
English history from the Y 1485 to the end of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. For the purpose of deciding 
on the best plan for such a work, Dr. Prothero gave 
an interesting account of the several schemes which 
had already engaged the attention of the Council, as 
well as a brief estimate of the value of the existing 
works of reference of this description. He concluded 
by expressing a hope that an adequate bibliograph 
of the modern history of England and her depend- 
encies might before long be undertaken, with the 
co-operation of Fellows of the Society and other 
students of history. 





PHYSICAL.— feb. 13.— Annual Meeting. — Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, President, in the chair.—The 
Report of the Council for 1902 was read.—The 
Treasurer presented the balance-sheet.—The follow- 
ing officers and Council were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, those who have filled the office of President, 
together with T. H. Blakesley, Prof. J. D. Everett, 
8. Lupton, and J. Swinburne; Sveretaries, W. R. 
Cooper and Dr. Watson; Foreign Secretary, 
Prof. S. P. Thompson; Zreasurer, Prof. H. it: 
Callendar ; Librarian, Dr. Watson; Other Members 
of the Council, Dr. C. Chree, W. B. Croft, Dr. F. G. 
Donnan, H. M. Elder, Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt, Prof. J. 
Perry, A. W. Porter, W. A. Price, W. F. Stanley, and 
W. C. D. Whetham.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook then 
took the chair and delivered an address. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— Fed. 16.—Mr. A. H. Huth, 
President, in the chair—Mr. Robert Proctor read a 
paper on the French Royal Greek types and those 
used in the Eton Chrysostom. Mr. Proctor began 
by pointing out that there had been a considerable 
number of Greek books printed at Paris before 
1539, some of the types used in them following 
Basel models, others Italian. In 1539 Francis I. 
appointed Conrad Neobar his printer in Greek, 
intending to encourage literary studies by pub- 
lishing texts based on manuscripts in the royal 
library. Although Neobar died in 1540, the credit 
for projecting a special Greek ty pe probably belongs 
to him rather than to his successor Robert Estienne, 
to whom it is usually given. The drawings for it 
were made by Angelos Vergetios, and the type cut 
and cast by Claude Garamond. The first fount was 
a great primer,and this was used in the Eusebius 
‘De Prezparatione Evangelica’ of 1544. Based on 
the current Greek handwriting of the day, which 
had not been reformed, as had the Ruman, by com- 
parison with old models, this fount was necessarily 
designed on wrong lines; but on these lines it 
represented the highest possible achievement, 
being technically above praise, and for even- 
ness and fineness of line and colour never 
yet surpassed. A pica fount was subse quently 
produced, and used in the 16mo New Testament 
of 1546 ; and ultimately a third type, larger than 
great primer, which appears in the critical New 
Testament of 1550 along with both the smaller 
founts. The next year Robert Estienne, to avoid 





the persecution of the Sorbonne, fled to Geneva, 
taking a set of the matrices of the royal types with 
him, which, either by himself or his son Henri, were 
ultimately pledged to Nicolas Le Clere for 400 
crowns. In 1605 or 1606, when Sir Henry Savile 
determined to establish a press at Eton to print 
his edition of the works of St. Chrysostom, he was 
naturally led by his acquaintance with Casaubon, 
Henri Estienne’s son-in-law. to try to obtain these 
matrices. But when Casaubon sent 200 crowns to 
Geneva, as a first instalment for their redemption, 
the money was impounded by the city authorities 
and the matrices declared inalienable. This hap- 
pened in April, 1608, and Mr. Proctor showed by a 
comparison of dates that Savile must have at once 
turned elsewhere, and gave reasons for thinking 
that his so-called “silver types” were bought for 
him by John Norton at the Frankfort Fair of the 
following autumn. Save for a single sort, they are 
identical with those of a Demosthenes printed by the 
heirs of Andreas Wechel in 1604, and are cut in 
imitation of the French royal great primer. The 
type was bequeathed by Savile to the University of 

xford ; some of it was lent to Cambridge in 1632 
to print a Greek Testament ; but both that and the 
remainder of the fount, together with the matrices, 
have wholly disappeared. Though Savile had 
bought Wechel’s type, he did not give up his at- 
tempts to buy the Geneva matrices from Estienne’s 
heirs; but a plea, trumped up on the part of the 
French Government, that Robert Estienne had 
stolen the matrices, stood in his way, and as the 
result of a compromise they were returned to Paris 
in 1621. Seventy years later the original punches 
were discovered in the Chambre des Comptes and 
restored to the Imprimerie Royale, where they have 
since remained. 





MEBTINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4 —‘ Metallic Architecture, Enamelled Terra- 
cotta, and Colour,’ Lecture V., Prof. G. Aitchison. 

Royal Institution, 5 — General Monthly. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘ Sundry Notes on the Betterment 
ofthe Profession,’ Mr. H. A. A. Gate. (Junior Meetings.) 

— Society of Engi 8, 74.—1 ion on ‘ Road Traffic in and 

near Large Asan ss 





Ar . lectualist Logic,’ Mr. H. Sturt. 
_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘Hertzian Wave Telegraphy in Theory and 
Practice,’ Lecture I., Prof.J. A Fleming. (Cantor Lectures.) 
United Service Institution, 3.—‘ An Organization of the Nation 
for Defence,’ Major-General C E. Webber. 
— Society of Arts, 44.—' The Uganda of To-day,’ Mr. H. Samuel. 
— Royal Institution, 5. —‘ Recent Advances in Photographic 
Science,’ Lecture II , Sir W. Abney. 
Instituti f Civil E 8.—1 jon on ‘ 





TvEs. 


Mech 





° 
Handling of Material.’ 
_ Zoological. 8}.— ‘Observations and Experiments on Japanese 
Fowls,’ Mr. J. I. Cunningham; *‘ The Land Oper- 
culate Mollusca collected during the Skeat Expedition to the 
Malay Peninsula,’ Mr. E. R. Sykes; ‘The Significance of the 
Callosities on the Limbs of the Equide,’ Mr. R. Lydekker. 
Wen. Archeological Institute, 4. -‘ Armour Notes,’ Viscount Dillon. 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Similarity of Hill and 
Rock Cuttings in Greece, Africa, Italy, and Britain,’ Dr. Phené. 

_ Entomological, 8.—‘ The Aculeate Hymenoptera of Barrackpore, 
Bengal,’ Mr. G. A. J. Rothney ; ‘ Notes on the Nests of Bees 
of the Genus Trigona,’ Mr. C. O. Waterhouse; ‘On the 
Aganiide in the British Museum, with Descriptions of some 
New Species,’ Col. C. Swinhoe. 

-_ Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Education in Holland,’ Mr. J. C. Medd. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Metallic Architectare, Enamellea Terra- 
cotta, and Colour,’ Lecture VI., Prof. G. Aitchison. 

— Royal, 4}. x i 

— Royal — 5.—‘ Insect Contrivances,’ Lecture II., Prof. 

L. C. Miall. ‘ 

— Chemical, 8.—-‘ The Mechanism of the Reduction of Potassium 
Bichromate by Sulphurous Acid,’ Mr. H. ssett; ‘The Con- 
stitution of Pilocarpine,’ Part IV , Mr. H. A. D. Jowett; and 
six other Papers. 

— Linnean. 8. Some Points in the Visceral Anatomy of the 
Characinide.’ Mr. W. 8. Rowntree ; ‘The Anatomy of the Pig- 
footed Bandicoot, Cheropus castanotis,’ Mr. F. G. Parsons ; 
‘Further Notes on Lemurs,’ Dr. Elliot Smith. 

_— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. 

Fri. Geologists’ Association, $.--‘ The Pliocene Bone Bed of Coneud, 
‘Teruel, Spain,’ Dr. A.S. Woodward ; ‘ The Zones of the Upper 
Chalk in Suffolk,’ Mr A. J. Jukes-Browne. 
logical 4 illes Polyptychum,’ Mr. J. H. Hessels. 
n Experimental Phonetics,’ 





— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Studies 

Prof. J.G. McKendrick c J : 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘Light: its Origin and Nature,’ Lec- 
ture II., Lord Rayleigh. 





FINE ARTS 
Nineteenth. Century Art. By D. 8. MacColl. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

A soox by Mr. MacColl and on the art 
of the nineteenth century, which he has 
understood so sympathetically and cham- 
pioned so skilfully, cannot fail to arouse keen 
interest. Mr. MacColl has for so many years 
charmed and beguiled us week by week in 
the Spectator and Saturday Review that we 
turn with curiosity to see how he keeps u 

over so long a course. Well, that marvel- 
lous agility of mind, that inexhaustible 
literary resourcefulness which has enabled 
him to compress into unwilling words so 
much of the undefinable qualities of the 
painter’s art—qualities that had till then 
only been hinted at in the expressive dumb- 
show or the picturesque slang of studio 
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talk—neither of them fails him in this large 
undertaking. The book is full of good 
things—too full, we had almost said, for, 
indeed, the rapidity with which Mr. 
MacOoll’s mind works, the ease with which 
he seizes unsuspected relations and switches 
us off on a digression or pulls us up with 
an odd simile, which we dare not stop to 
analyze, make our journey through his 
pages an exhilarating, but not always a 
sedative experience. We have a hint of the 
sense of having been taken over a rough 
road at an excessive speed. 

This is, no doubt, due largely to the 
limited space at Mr. MacColl’s disposal. He 
has often had to compress the description of 
an important artist into a few paragraphs. 
But this, if it has given to the whole some- 
what too broken a texture, has at the same 
time afforded Mr. MacColl his opportunity for 
brilliantly epigrammatic summaries. What, 
for instance, could be better than this of 
Ingres ?—“‘ He is the terrible chaste guardian 
of the odalisque”’; or this of Goya ?—‘‘ The 
eee night of Rembrandt changes to a 

orror of darkness, ambiguous with all that 
is furtive and unclean—featureless things 
that mop and mow—the bald harpy, the 
incubus, and the bat.” Blake’s position is 
defined precisely in this: ‘ Blake’s figure is 
at bottom Flaxman’s, a very summary lay 
figure. But he makes of this figure, by 
invention of movement, pose, expressive 
action, an amazing engine of emotion.” Or, 
again, see how justly Daumier’s attitude is 
explained by comparing him to Samson set 
to grind in the Philistine mill: ‘‘ He cannot 
bow himself against the pillars of their 
house, like the blind giant; but he sees 
them, and they quake in all their absurd 
lines with stormy laughter.’’ These are but 
a few casually chosen instances of the 
vividly coloured and figurative style which 
never flags throughout the whole of the 
volume. To be able thus to pick out from 
the universal medley just the particular 
thing that will serve one’s turn is a gift 
which more pedestrian writers may well 
envy Mr. MacColl. It may even make them 
pau-e to wonder whether, when they find 
theu. selves differing from him, it is aot the 
result of their own slowness, and whether 
they may not in time arrive at his point of 
view. Nevertheless, if we are perfectly 
frank and put away such misgivings, we 
must confess to suspecting Mr. MacColl of 
occasionally using his similes as a substitute 
for thought. True, he gets round the 
obstacle so quickly that it is difficult to 
swear that he has not taken us over it. 
There are times when we feel, with a cha- 
racter in ‘The Egoist,’ that similes are made 
to delight those who discover and to confuse 
those who hear them, and that we should 
be content to be less dazzled and fascinated 
if, in return, our path might be more 
steadily illuminated. 

This applies, however, more to the 
general scheme of Mr. MacColl’s treatise 
than to particular expressions. Perhaps no 
harder task could be set than that which 
Mr. MacColl has attempted—to describe the 
intricate windings, the apparently purpose- 
less fluctuations, the sudden zigzags, which 
mark the course of European art in the last 
hundred years. To do this with complete 
success requires not merely a keen and ardent 
perception of artistic qualities of the most 











diverse kinds, a quick sympathy, and a well- 
balanced judgment; but when, by means of 
such gifts, the really serious work has been 
sifted out from the vast mass of pretentious 
unreality, our author needs, in order to give 
to his various judgments their full effect, a 
power of synthesis and sound generalization. 
It is only by such means that each move- 
ment can be understood, and its significance 
explained in relation to the whole. 

Granted, then, as we unquestionably do, 
that the greater part of Mr. MacColl’s judg- 
ments on the artists of the century are 
admirably conceived andstill more admirably 
expressed, what, we inquire, has he made 
of the whole? to what extent has he been 
able to give them their full significance by 
relating them in a general scheme ? 

Mr. MacColl sets out with a scientific 
statement of the theory of values, in which 
we are almost led to suppose that the impres- 
sionist view of nature is not merely one 
possible way of looking at and describing 
the visible world, but that it is indeed a 
culminating point in the development of 
human vision, and contains a more uni- 
versal truth than any other way. Here, 
then, is a canon by which it would be 
possible to estimate the significance of 
the movements of art—it would even be 
possible to show along these lines an almost 
constant progression from Giotto to M. 
Monet; and from the prominence Mr. Mac- 
Coll gives to this theory of values, we had 
almost suspected that some such method 
was to be employed. But when we turn to 
the next chapter we come to the imagina- 
tion of the century, in which quite other 
things are discussed, and it is not till we 
get to a short study of Monet and Manet, 
near the end of the book, that the theory of 
values is found to have any application. 
Meanwhile we are invited to judge things 
by other standards, so that the claim to 
essential truth made for the impressionist 
vision is allowed to slide—must, indeed, be 
taken as disallowed, since other standards of 
truth are permitted to prevail. 

In treating of the imagination of the 
century Mr. MacColl adopts an apologetic 
tone. He gives various reasons for its com- 
parative impotence, including one which, 
it appears to us, will scarcely hold, namely, 
that modern music has become so much 
more powerful a means of expressing the 
world of the imagination that painting has 
been neglected as by comparison inade- 
quate. This assumes that one requires a 
certain amount of gratification of ideated 
emotions, and that when that has been 
found by means of one art, one turns 
away with satiety from any further indul- 
gence, even though it be presented in 
another form—as if a man were to wake 
up in the morning after listening to 
a Beethoven concert overnight with such 
an imaginative headache that the sight of 
a Michael Angelo would nauseate him. 
Surely the appetite of the imagination is 
one of those that grow by repletion. We 
should suppose rather that music and paint- 
ing have followed out parallel paths, that 
both have passed from the expression of 
clearly formulated ideas to an attempted 
reproduction of the whole flux of sensation 
and feeling. 

It is the anarchic individualism of modern 
imagination that makes it so difficult to read 














any consistency into its efforts in spite of 
its vehemence and sincerity. Mr. MacColl 
does, however, attempt a classification. 
For the old terms “‘ classic”’ and ‘‘ romantic” 
he substitutes Olympian and Titanic, terms 
which certainly convey a closer indication 
of the prevailing tone of the two types of 
temperament they describe. To the Olym- 
pians belong David and Ingres, to the 
‘Titans Goya, Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, 
and Rodin. 

To these two types Mr. MacColl adds the 
mystic, who is only not a Titan ‘ because 
in his vast contempt and renunciation of this 
and of all life’’ the ‘‘ furious energy of retalia- 
tion against suffering [appears] a trifling 
folly.” To the mystic, who is typified most 
completely in Millet, belongs, according to 
Mr. MacColl, pre-eminently the field of 
landscape. 

Between these arch types there are to be 
found intermediate ones—such, for instance, 
as that exemplified by Puvis de Chavannes, 
who derives through Chassériau the Olym- 
pian tradition from Ingres, while he crosses 
it with the feeling of the mystic. 

There remains, however, a large residuum 
unexplained by this analysis, and in that, 
perhaps, lies the most characteristic work of 
the century. How are we to classify in 
relation to the imagination those artists 
who denied its importance? What are we 
to say to realism? Mr. MacColl rightly 
discounts the avowed theories of men 
like Courbet, and tries to get at the 
underlying imaginative impulse of their 
work. This is his account of the attitude 
of the realists :— 

‘© We cannot lend enough belief or fervour of 
fancy to gods, enough interest to the preten- 
sions of other times, to care to figure them; but 
we do feel an eager spur to painting what is 
new in vision itself, a beauty only to be won 
from the thing present to the eye; from the 
new, unpainted, neglected world of our time, 
and especially from its reality stripped of 
pretension, reality off parade, off its guard, seen 
not under romantic illusion from within, but 
by the critical eye from without as of an 
observer from another planet. This dis- 
enchanted-enchanted state, this trying to catch 
elusive life in undress, or to measure the 
dressing up, this presenting of humanity 
without grimace (as if one could catch the look 
of faces in the dark)...... is an aim as engrossing 
as to abet the pretension, to add to person or 
thing its complement of love, pride, desire, 
vanity, faith, or scorn.” 


That, we think, comes very near to an 
explanation of what appears at first sight the 
most gratuitously perverse view of art that 
can be conceived. But the motive of having 
no passion, no choice at all, is really inade- 
quate to produce a work of art, since it is 
only under the stress of emotion that the 
synthetic faculty becomes active. A con- 
tributory and, we think, a more powerful 
spring in these men was the vehemence 
of their hatred of all that the conscious 
imagination of man had created, whether in 
religion or art, their revolt from all that 
they hastily condemned as imposture. 
Consequently where they succeed they 
belong to the Titans; where they really 
come up to their own ideal of indifference 
they fall into mere fatuity, as Mr. MacColl 
allows Courbet did in his ‘Bon jour, M. 
Courbet.’ It is this that makes the vulgar 
view of the meaning of realism not wholly 
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erroneous, since the revolt which was their 
strongest feeling led these artists not to a 
real indifference, but to an impassioned 
choice of the disagreeable and nauseating 
side of life. 

It is in the mystic view of landscape that 
Mr. MacOoll finds the characteristic vision 
and the characteristic imagination of the 
century most happily accommodated to one 
another. It is, according to him, the dis- 
tinctive quality of modern art to have given 
its true and independent position to the 
landscape view of things, to have substituted 
for the view the effect; and he finds in the 
nebulous envelopment of the effect seen—as 
a rule, out of focus—the keenest stimula- 
tion to a certain kind of reverie. It is 
here, perhaps, that we come closest to Mr. 
MacOoll’s central convictions, and we regret 
the more that we cannot share them. Is 
there not, indeed, a certain confusion of 
terms in applying the word “‘ mystical” to a 
type of landscape which is distinguished 
merely by its mistiness? Is there really 
anything mystical or mysterious about one 
of Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes? For our part 
we find more of both in the quite clearly 
formulated symbols for night, which Titian, 
or still better Rubens, discovered. 

Nor can we agree that the eect is a modern 
discovery. Giovanni Bellini, Cima, Claude, 
Gaspar Dughet, all knew how to paint more 
than a collection of separately seen objects. 
Where they differed from the modern was 
in the choice of such effects as were capable 
of beautiful and lucid statement in the 
medium they employed. 

Mr. MacColl’s book covers so wide a field 
that we have been able to select only a few 
points for discussion, and we have, perhaps, 
confined ourselves too much to those in 
which we are at variance. This very extent 
of subject has brought about the discre- 
pancies in point of view which we have 
noticed. Had Mr. MacColl written his 
treatise some years ago he would, we 
think, have treated modern art more purely 
from the point of view of the development 
of the impressionist’s vision. As it is, his 
quick perception and his openness of mind 
have led him insensibly to accept fresh points 
of view ; but he has not yet so far divested 
himself of the old that it entirely dis- 
appears, and we realize by the turn of a 
a or the emphasis of an epithet, how 

ardly he gives up his former allegiance. 
Our chief criticism, then, is that he has not 
yet replaced his old view by another, and 
that consequently the work lacks any one 
controlling principle or point of view. 

For all that, and in spite of all that 
we have urged against it, the book remains 
not only the most adequate attempt yet 
made to map out the complex and conflicting 
currents of modern art, but also, by reason 
of its author’s peculiar charm of style, one 
of the most readable and the most fascinating 
books of art criticism which have appeared of 
late. A word as to the illustrations. It is 
greatly to be regretted that these are con- 
fined to the collection of the century’s art 
that was brought together at Glasgow. 
Again and again one must notice that Mr. 
MacColl’s interpretation of an artist is illus- 
trated only by a poor and altogether inade- 
quate example—for instance, Constable’s 
‘Opening of the Lock,’ which is No. 9 


of the present exhibition at Burlington 





House. This is so serious a misrepresenta- 
tion of Constable’s art that it makes us 
doubt whether it is by Constable at 
all. Delacroix is made to look almost 
absurd, Daumier fares a little better, 
Manet’s head is trivial. Ingres, Goya, and 
Puvis de Chavannes are not represented at 
all; while a number of feeble Scotch painters, 
to whom Mr. MacColl has not found it 
necessary to devote more than a few 
phrases, are elaborately reproduced. We 
quite understand that the book 'may have 
had its origin in the exhibition ; but when it 
grew to such proportions, it was losing a 
good opportunity thus to tie it down to 
the limits of a particular occasion. 








THE BROTHERS VAN EYCK, 


In two recent numbers of the Atheneum 
(3914 and 3920) I stated evidence tending to 
establish the collaboration of Hubert and John 
van Eyck in several pictures ascribed to one or 
other of them. The evidence was that furnished 
by the occurrence of Southern plants in the 
pictures, and of a fanciful architecture traced to 
John. I will now adduce evidence of a character 
wholly distinct. 

As the result of a general review of the 
pictures, we observe that the painters, or one 
of them, delighted to introduce birds into the 
landscapes. In some cases, as in the ‘ Calvary’ 
of Berlin, and the panel of the ‘ Pilgrims’ in 
the Ghent altar-piece, we see birds perched in 
trees ; in others we see them in every attitude 
of flight. But in several pictures we find an 
unusual representation of birds—a small flock 
of wild geese or ducks flying in two lines which 
converge at an angle. Such groups are found 
in the following pictures :— 

1. The panel of the ‘ Hermits’ in the Ghent 
altar-piece. 

“ 2. The ‘Three Marys’ of Sir Frederick 


ook. 
3. The ‘St. Francis’ of the Turin Museum. 
These are pictures in which we also find 
Southern plants. 

4, ‘Chancellor Rolin, with Saints,’ in the 
Louvre. 

5. ‘A Carthusian Monk, with Saints,’ in the 
Rothschild Collection. 

In the backgrounds of these pictures we find 
the fanciful architecture of the character of 
that in John’s altar-piece, now in the Museum 
of Bruges. 

6. A similar group of birds is found in ‘A 
Carthusian Monk, with Saints,’ in the Berlin 
Museum. In this picture we have John’s 
fanciful architecture, if at all, only in a 
rudimentary form. 

The courteous Director of the Museum of 
Copenhagen informs me that, contrary to my 
expectation, the group of birds is not found in 
the picture of ‘St. Anthony and a Donor,’ 
identified by Mr. Weale as Robert Poortier. 
But we have here only a portion of the picture. 

By its frequent repetition this group of birds 
has come to have almost the significance of a 
monogram. Whose monogram is it—Hubert’s 
or John’s ? 

7. Fortunately, we can answer this question 
without hesitation or doubt, for we have a 
similar flock in the ‘St. Barbara’ of the 
Antwerp Museum, signed by John, and dated 
1437. 

The evidence now produced is not merely 
corroborative, it is cumulative in its effect; it 
strengthens indefinitely the evidence derived 
from the Southern plants and the architecture. 
But we have not yet exhausted the evidence for 
collaboration. We have still to cite tradition, 
as supported by Van Mander. Of this historian 
of the Van Eycks his translator, M. Hymans, 
has a high opinion ; he speaks of him as ‘* con- 
sciencieux et savant.” ‘‘A quelles sources 





puisait Van Mander ?......Evidemment, il ne se 


contentait d’indications ramassées au hasard, 
et l’hypothése lui faisait horreur.” M. Hymans 
thus translates a passage of Van Mander: ‘‘ La 
nouvelle invention fut tenue secréte par les 
deux fréres, qui peignirent ensemble ou isolé- 
ment plusieurs belles ceuvres.” M. Hymans 
will, I hope, forgive me fer saying that he has 
hardly given the full sense of the passage, a 

rtion of which should read: ‘‘ These two 

rothers...... made many fine pieces together.” 
Where are these many pieces painted in col- 
laboration ? So far as I am aware, criticism has 
failed to point toa single picture as the joint 
work of the two brothers. 

Let us sum up the evidence, leaving on one 
side all disputable points arising out of motive 
and treatment. We have the portraits of the 
two brothers together in the ‘ Fountain of Life,’ 
and again in the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb.’ 
Then there is the evidence of tradition, and, 
finally, the evidence furnished by the pictures 
themselves in the Southern plants, certainly 
seen by John, and in the architecture and flocks 
of birds proved to be his. We are shut in 
between the alternatives of ascribing a number 
of pictures to John, either in part or wholly. 
No one will, [ think, accept the latter alter- 
native ; we are therefore compelled to adopt the 
hypothesis of collaboration. 

There is no evidence in the pictures that 
John had an independent career as a painter 
before the death of Hubert in 1426. The 
series of John’s signed pictures begins in 1432, 
for we cannot accept the isolated date 1421 
on the Chatsworth picture, painted a hundred 
years later. 

John is believed to have been twenty years 
younger than Hubert ; he survived Hubert by 
fourteen years. Allowing for lost works, this 
period is accounted for in John’s signed pic- 
tures. To these we may, perhaps, add a few 
portraits, the frames of which, inscribed with his 
signature, may well have disappeared. Wecan 
also account for the period of about twenty 
years, during which the two brothers worked 
in collaboration. But here a most interesting 
question emerges. Where are the works pro- 
duced by Hubert during a period of about 
twenty years of the minority of John? ‘The 
Crucifixion ’ and ‘ Last Judgment’ of St. Peters- 
burg are too little known to me for me even to 
conjecture whether they should be assigned to 
Hubert alone or to the two brothers conjointly. 
Are there any other pictures that we can assign 
to this period? In any case there is a blank, 
more or less complete, in the life of Hubert—a 
blank of twenty years. Here is a fresh enigma 
in the history of the Van Eycks. This enigma 
is, perhaps, in course of being solved by M. 
Paul Durrieu. In two admirable and closely 
reasoned articles in the last two numbers of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. Durrieu adduces 
strong evidence to prove that Hubert executed 
the marvellous miniatures of Turin and Milan. 
Probably, therefore, Hubert was engaged in 
this branch of art in the early part of his great 
career. This would explain the fact that we 
have hardly any pictures—perhaps, indeed, no 
pictures at all—which can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that when the two brothers began 
to work in collaboration. ALFRED Marks. 








MRS, ADY’S ‘LIFE OF MILLET.’ 

Charing, Kent, February 22nd, 1903. 
WILL you allow me to explain that, owing to 
an unfortunate mistake on the part of my pub- 
lisher, the list of corrections and additions which 
I had drawn up last year for the new edition of 
my ‘ Life of Millet’ did not reach him until the 
book was in print? The result of this accident 
is that the obvious slip of the pen on p. 143 to 
which your reviewer draws attention, and several 
other similar mistakes which escaped my eye 
in the first edition (published in 1896), stil} 

remain uncorrected, greatly to my regret. 
Jutta CARTWRIGHT. 
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SALES, 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 21st inst. the Page Turner Collection, 
comprising the following pictures. English 
School: T. S. Cooper, Waiting for the Ferry, 
3361. French School: A Lady, in white dress, 
with black lace shawl and blue sash, and A Lady, 
in white dress, with pink sash, 7561. F. 
Boucher, A Woody River Scene, with a bridge 
and castle, 8611.; A Woody Stream, with a 
temple, 7981. J. M. Nattier, Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Parma, in blue hunting costume, 892I. 
Dutch School : Gerard Dow, A Girl at a Window, 
with a mousetrap, 357/. J. Fyt, Dead Part- 
ridge and Small Birds, 2311. G. Netscher, Por- 
traits of a Lady, a Gentleman, and a Child, 3881. ; 
A Youth, in brown dress, seated, with a globe, 
3251. A. van de Velde, A Woman washing her 
Feetina Brook, 3671. P. Wouwerman, A Conflict 
of Cavalry, 6301. ; A Party halting at a Cottage, 
9241. J. Wynants, A Sportsman shooting a 
Rabbit, 4301. Wynants and A. van de Velde, 
A View, including a sportsman and dogs, and a 
post-waggon with two horses, 367]. Italian 
School: F. Guardi, A View of the Doge’s Palace 
and the Entrance to the Grand Canal, 32651. ; 
The Piazza of St. Mark’s, 178/. ; The Mouth of 
the Grand Canal, 409/.; The Island of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, 367/.; The Arsenal, Venice, 
1681. ; Italian Views (a pair), 147/. ; The Piazza, 
and The Piazzetta of St. Mark’s (a pair), 3041. 
The drawing by J. F. Beauvarlet, A Shepherd 
and Shepherdess, fetched 50I. 

On the same day were sold the following 
from various collections. Pastels by J. Russell, 
Sarah Garrow, 535/.; Sir William Garrow, 941. ; 
Daniel Gregory, when a boy, in blue coat, 178. ; 
De Lyne Gregory, when young, in brown coat, 
2101. Pictures: Drouais, A Lady, in white 
dress, holding a cat, 199/. Early English, A 
Lady, in white muslin dress, with powdered 
hair, 2101. J. Crome, The Glade Cottage, 1051. 
G. Jamesone, William, Earl of Newcastle, 1731. 
B. Canaletto, The Piazza of St. Mark’s, 2941. 
N. Maes, A Gentleman, with his Wife and 
Family, at the Door of a Chateau, 199/. Titian, 
The Adoration of the Magi, 1781. J. Ruysdael, 
A River Scene, with bridge and angler, 2311. 
A. Cuyp, Cavaliers and Horses halting before 
an Inn, 1891. ; A River Scene, a herdsman with 
cattle in the foreground, 1151. C. Dusart, A 
Dutch Peasant, seated, with a pipe, 2731. J. 
Fyt, Dead Partridge, Jay, and other Birds, 
3151. Morland, A Peasant Woman standing by 
a Pump, 2311. J. van Os, A Group of Flowers 
in a Vase, 241]. J. Wynants, A Road by a 
River, 3041. 








Hine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue members of the Langham Sketching Club 
are holding for the first time a public exhibi- 
tion of their work, which was opened at the 
Woodbury Gallery yesterday. The club (which 
was founded as far back as 1830) usually 
limits its ‘‘shows”’ to two days at the club 
rooms in Langham Chambers, to which only 
members and their friends are admitted. 

Mr. AsHER WERTHEIMER holds to-day a 
private view of his new art galleries at 158, 
New Bond Street. 

Ar Mr. McQueen’s Galleries in the Hay- 
market Messrs. Bell & Sons are holding from 
March 2nd to 31st an exhibition of their fine-art 
publications and original drawings, including Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s illustrations for the ‘‘ Chiswick ” 
Shakespeare and designs for books done by 
Mr. Anning Bell, Miss E. F. Brickdale, Mr. A. 
Garth Jones, and others. 

Mr. AtFrep W. Ric# has arranged to hold 
an exhibition of his water-colour drawings at 
the hall of the Alpine Club, beginning on 
March 4th and remaining open for three weeks. 
The subjects will be chiefly English landscape, 
and there will be about one hundred and fifty 
exhibits, 


XUM 


THE death, in his eighty-second year, is an- 
nounced of John Forbes-Robertson, the father 
of the well-known actor. Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son had been living in retirement for some 
years owing to his defective sight, but was 
formerly well known as a journalist and art- 
critic. He was editor of Art, Pictorial and 
Industrial, writing for several other papers and 
lecturing on art. His books include ‘The 
Great Painters of Christendom,’ memoirs of 
Rosa Bonheur and Gustave Doré, as well as 
smaller volumes. 

Zoua’s collection of objects of art, books, 
tapestries, &c., will be sold at the Hotel 
Drouot on Monday, March 9th, and four 
following days. We have not yet seen the 
separate catalogue of the books. One of the 
most important lots among the objects of 
art is a fine Breviary of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, executed for Pierre de Car- 
main de Négrepelisse, who was Abbé of Moissac 
from 1449 to about 1483, with his arms 
“répétées & profusion.” It is known that 
Colbert obtained possession of the greater part 
of the MSS. which the monks of Moissac pos- 
sessed in the seventeenth century, but this 
Breviary was not one of them. This MS. is 
remarkable not only on account of the number 
and quality of the miniatures—of which there 
are nearly one hundred—but also for the beauty 
and variety of its borders and its numerous 
initial letters. There are some interesting 
modern pictures, while the old ones include 
about thirty artists of the German, French, and 
Italian schools. 

Unver the title of ‘‘The Connoisseur’s 
Library,” of which the general editor is Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, Messrs. Methuen announce as in 
preparation an important series of twenty books 
on art. Mr. Davenport has been successful in 
obtaining the co-operation of writers of acknow- 
ledged authority in their particular subjects, 
which will be considered fromthe historical, anti- 
quarian, and artistic point of view. Several 
important monographs will be published during 
1903. Among these may be mentioned: ‘ China 
and Porcelain,’ by Mr. Edward Dillon; and 
‘Miniatures,’ by Mr. Dudley Heath. ‘ Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths’ Work’ is receiving 
careful treatment by Mr. Nelson Dawson, while 
Mr. J. A. Herbert, of the Department of MSS. 
in the British Museum, is writing on ‘ Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts.’ The editor himself writes 
on ‘ Mezzotints.’ The volumes ought to be sure 
of a warm welcome. 

THe Architectural Review for March will 
contain views of Alfred Stevens’s model for the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington in 
St. Paul’s, which has been the object of so 
much discussion. The model will be completely 
published for the first time. These photo- 
graphs will be accompanied by views of 
Stevens's design for this statue, and for the 
whole monument at different stages, with an 
explanatory notice by Mr. D. 8. McColl. 

Tue ‘‘ Easter Annual” of the Art Journal 
will be devoted to a monograph on the career 
and art of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, written by Mr. 
Joseph Hatton. It will be illustrated by photo- 
gravure and other representations of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s works, including many sketches, studies, 
and models. 

WE are glad to hear that the series of fresco 
portraits of the Sforza family which decorated 
the walls of a room in the house of the Atellani, 
near the church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie in 
Milan, have, in spite of repeated offers made on 
behalf of foreign collectors, been secured for 
the great civic collection of the Castello at 
Milan, which, under Signor Vittadini’s zealous 
care, is becoming one of the most remarkable 
municipal monuments in Italy. It is only 
fitting that this interesting series of portraits 
should find a final home in the Castle, where 
so much remains to recall the memory of the 





Sforzas. The frescoes were executed by 


Bernardino Luini, and from a number of details 
their date can be fixed between the years 1522 
and 1526, when Francesco Sforza II., the last 
duke, was attempting to reign in Milan. The 
portraits were recently exhibited to the public 
in their original position, and appeared to us to 
vary considerably in excellence, those of the 
earlier representatives of the family being 
merely traditional likenesses, somewhat vague 
and unconvincing ; while the later ones—the 
actual portraits—had a good deal of character, 
though in no case can it be maintained that 
Luini had the qualities which make a great 
portrait-painter. 

THE public spirit of the Milanese in 
acquiring and preserving the remains of their 
national art deserves all praise, and may even 
arouse the envy of those who attempt similar 
undertakings in this country. The Brera, 
under Signor Ricci’s able direction, is con- 
stantly acquiring new and important additions, 
such as the celebrated Bramante frescoes of the 
Casa Prinetti, which are brought together in a 
separate gallery. Besides this, several of the 
more distinguished Milanese families have 
used not only money, but also unusual taste 
and judgment, in restoring ruined churches and 
removing the whitewash from frescoes. 

WE hear from Athens that the Greek Archzeo- 
logical Society has decided to erect a museum 
for inscriptions. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Quern’s HALL.—Madame Sobrino and Messrs. Ysaye and 
Busoni’s Concert. Handel’s ‘ Solomon.’ 
ALBERT Hatu.—Sullivan’s ‘ The Light of the World. 


A cONCERT was given at the Queen’s Hall 
last Friday week by Madame Sobrino and 
Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni ‘‘as a mark of 
respect to Mr. Robert Newman,” who, as 
manager of the Queen’s Hall, has done so 
much for the cause of high-class music. 
The chief attraction of the afternoon was 
undoubtedly the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, but this 
was injudiciously placed at the end of an 
abnormally long programme—one, more- 
over, commencing with Rubinstein’s Sonata 
in B minor for pianoforte and violin, a work 
containing good thematic material, but 
uninteresting workmanship, and often 





flashy—a mere pianistic exhibition. The 
performance, however, was admirable, the 
two middle and most satisfactory movements 
being rendered with rare delicacy. M. Ysaye 
played three solos with all skill and charm. 
But why did he select the Wilhelmj 
‘Parsifal’ transcription? It is the first step 
on a downward road; next comes the Wagner 
pot-pourri, and at last the barrel-organ. 
If M. Ysaye were a second-rate violinist 
it would not be worth while calling 
attention to the matter, but a performer 
of his high standing ought to set a better 
example. And now one word about Signor 
Busoni. Last week we spoke of his touch- 
ings-up of Schubert’s Impromptus ; at this 
concert he played the magnificent ‘ Wan- 
derer’ Fantaisie with some additions for 
which, we believe, Liszt was responsible, 





with others possibly his own. If the piece 
had been marked Schubert-Liszt- Busoni, or 
whatever names are the right ones, so far 
good, but it would have been better to 
render the music as written by the composer. 
The pianist, as we have already remarked, 
interprets Liszt to perfection, and he might 
be content to let Schubert speak for 
himself. Like M. Ysaye, Signor Busoni 





ought to act in a manner thcroughly 
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worthy of his great and well-deserved repu- 
tation. Madame Sobrino sang some fresh 
clever songs by Dr. F. Volbach with great 
charm and skill. 

Handel’s ‘Solomon’ was performed at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening by the 
Handel Society, under the direction of Mr. 
J. 8. Liddle. To the best of our belief the 
last time.the work was given in London was 
on April 28th, 1882, under the direction of 
Sir Michael Costa, at the very last concert of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. Times change 
and musical fashions change, but Bach and 
Handel remain great. The one wrote 
principally for himself, the other princi- 
pally to please public taste; hence in the 
latter the writing often reveals him as the 
slave of convention. Some of the airs in 
‘Solomon,’ for instance, show the composer’s 
style, though without any flashes of his 
genius; on the other hand, there are pages 
in which power and simplicity make them- 
selves felt. ‘‘Goto him,” said Beethoven, 
‘and learn how with few means to produce 
such great effects.’’ During the first half 
of the nineteenth century Handel’s name 
was constantly to be met with on concert 
and festival programmes ; then arose Mozart, 
Beethoven, and later on Wagner, and the 
Saxon master fell into the shade. Even 
at our Handel Festivals no serious attempt 
is made to produce his lesser-known works. 
The Handel Society may, therefore, be 
praised for this revival of ‘Solomon.’ At 
tirst the choir sang in a very lethargic man- 
ner, but later in the evening there were 
a of marked improvement. To Miss Ethel 

ood was assigned the Queen of Sheba 
music. Of the other soloists we would name 
Miss Maria Yelland, who sang the Solomon 
music, and Miss Georgina Dupuis, who 
showed feeling and dramatic instinct in the 
great aria, ‘‘CanI see my infant gored?” 
The solos were accompanied on the organ, 
at which Mr. E. Croager officiated, so that 
one of Handel’s contrasts was lost. Again, 
the composer’s continuo was frequently heard 
without any of the harmonies and figures 
which alone can give it meaning and point. 
The enterprise of the Society deserves note, 
but the work needs a stronger performance 
to convince the public that, though the 
composer has long been dead, there are 
other oratorios besides ‘The Messiah’ and 
‘Israel ’ which still live. 

The late Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio 
‘The Light of the World’ was revived on 
Wednesday evening by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall. The work was 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1873. Especially in sacred music, Mendels- 
sohn at that time was the model; in opera 
composers now imitate, more or less uncon- 
sciously, Wagner ; in oratorio thirty years 
ago Mendelssohn’s influence was all- 

owerful. Of the real Sullivan, the 
Rullivan of the Savoy, there are faint fore- 
shadowings, which, however, are scarcely 
in keeping with the sacred subject, yet 
there is a certain natural honesty in the 
music which deserves recognition. The 


work as a whole is almost dead; but 
the pleasing tenor solo, “ Refrain thy voice 
from weeping,” is still heard at concerts, 
while the unaccompanied quartet ‘‘ Yea, 
though I walk ”’—beautifully sung, by the 
way, on Wednesday—still does duty as an 
anthem. The principal vocalists were Miss 





Evangeline Florence, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
and Messrs. William Green and Kennerley 
Rumford, who all acquitted themselves well. 
Miss Florence sang, we believe, for the first 
time at these concerts. The choral singing 
lacked colour, contrast; in fact, the choir 
and the orchestra sang and played as if they 
cared little for the music. Sir Frederick 
Bridge conducted. 





Plusical Gossiy. 


THE new fairy cantata, ‘Once upon a Time,’ 
the ancient story of the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ 
retold, with lyrics by Mr. G. H. Jessop, the 
music for soli, chorus, orchestra, and pianoforte 
by Madame Liza Lehmann, was produced at the 
National Sunday League Concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Sunday. The dramatic portions of the 
music are not strong, and Prince Charming’s 
love-song is disappointing; but the waltz for 
solo and chorus is particularly light and 
graceful, and many of the numbers are 
pleasing. The scoring is tasteful; a modest 
pianoforte part was played by the composer. 
Seeing that the story is well known, we are of 
opinion that a slight shortening of the recitation 
would be an improvement. At the close of the 
performance, with Miss Lydia Nervil, Miss 
Marie Brema, and Mr. Lloyd Chandos as solo 
vocalists, and Miss Marion Terry as narrator, 
there was hearty applause. Mr. Allen Gill 
conducted with care and spirit. 

THROUGH indisposition Madame Ella Russell, 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre, and Mr. Andrew 
Black were unable to appear at the concert at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday given for the 
benefit of the widow of Mr. Henry Gillman, 
and Miss Fanny Davies was unab!e to get back 
from Vienna in time. Artists, however, came 
forward in their place. Madame Esty not only 
sang her own songs, but most kindly took part 
in the duets assigned to the two lady vocalists 
mentioned. Miss Margolies appeared for Miss 
Davies, and Mr. Charles Knowles for Mr. Black. 
Messrs. Santley, Ben Davies, John Coates, and 
Kennerley Rumford also formed strong attrac- 
tions. The Crystal Palace Orchestra was under 
the direction of Mr. W. W. Hedgcock. The 
result was over 1,000/., we are glad to learn. 

Grizc’s ‘ Bergliot’ incidental music was 
finely interpreted under Mr. Wood's direction 
at the last Symphony Concert, February 14th, 
when Miss Tita Brand gave the recitation with 
marked power and feeling. Prof. Hugo Becker 
gave a magnificent performance of M. D’Albert’s 
Cello Concerto in c, Op. 20, a work in which 
there is more will than inspiration. 

Tue ‘Gesang der Apollo-Priesterin,’ by R. 
Strauss, with orchestral accompaniment, sung 
by Miss Marie Brema at the Queen’s Hall con- 
cert on Wednesday afternoon, has breadth and 
dignity, but the music is so much influenced by 
Wagner that it scarcely helps one in forming an 
opinion of the composer’s individuality, It was 
sung with fervour, though too dramatically, by 
Miss Brema. 

THREE evening Chamber Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. G. A. Clinton, are to be given 
at the Queen’s Small Hall on the following 
dates: March 30th, April 27th, and May 26th. 
The programmes, which contain works for wind, 
strings, and pianoforte, are interesting and 
quite unhackneyed. Each programme contains 
a novelty : a Pianoforte Quintet by T. F. Dun- 
hill, a Nonet by Naumann, and a Pianoforte 
Sextet by J. Holbrooke. 

Tue final accounts of last year’s Cardiff 
Triennial Musical Festival have been forwarded 
to us by the honorary secretaries, Messrs, 
Gething Lewis and W. A. Morgan, and it is 
pleasing to learn therefrom that, for the first 
time in the history of the festival, there has 
been no loss; the accounts, indeed, show a 
small balance. 





Anton BruckKNER’s posthumous (unfinished) 
Ninth Symphony in p minor was performed for 
the first time at Vienna, under the direction of 
Herr F. Lowe, on February 11th. The work 
appears to have created a deep impression. 
The Adagio bears the superscription ‘*‘ Abschied 
vom Leben.” The composer had not sufficient 
strength to write the finale, but before his 
death expressed a desire that the work should 
close with his ‘Te Deum,’ and this, accordingly, 
was done at this performance. The Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt announces a special notice of the 
work, ‘‘the greatest artistic event, hitherto, 
of the season,” in its number issued February 
26th. 

THERESE MALTEN, the distinguished vocalist 
and actress, appeared on February 13th—the 
anniversary, by the way, of Wagner’s death— 
as Isolde at her farewell performance at the 
Hofoper, Dresden, with which she has been 
connected for thirty years. She impersonated 
Kundry at Bayreuth in 1882, and appeared at 
Drury Lane during the Richter season of 1882 as 
Fidelio, Elsa, Elizabeth, and Eva, also two years 
later at the ‘Parsifal’ performances at the Albert 
Hall under the direction of the late Sir J. 
Barnby. 

Tue death is announced of Hugo Wolf, the 
gifted composer, who, like Schumann, spent the 
last years of his life in an asylum. He was 
born in 1860. His opera ‘ Der Corregidor’ was 
produced at Mannheim in 1896, and a second, 
‘Manuel Venegas,’ is left unfinished. He wrote, 
among other things, incidental music for Ibsen, 
and almost rivalled Schubert in the number of 
songs which he compcsed. 

Cuoprin’s letters to his family referred to 
in the Atheneum of February 7th were noticed 
in the January number of La Revue Musicale by 
M. Karlowicz, as announced. The letters given 
in Prof. Niecks’s ‘ Life of Chopin’ proved very 
clearly that the Polish composer could handle 
notes more successfully than words. As letter- 
writer he does not for a minute bear comparison 
with his contemporary Mendelssohn. The 
letters in question have a certain interest, yet 
they are not in any way remarkable. In one 
dated Nohant, October Ist, 1845, Chopin alludes 
to the festivities in connexion with the inaugu- 
ration of the Bonn monument, and to the not- 
able guests already there or on their way. There 
are brief references to various painters, com- 
posers, authors, but the chief contents may be 
described as ordinary pleasant chit-chat. The 
best and the longest letter is the one dated 
October 11th, 1846. In it he speaks of Faber, 
a mechanician who invented an automaton figure 
that could sing an air of Haydn’s and ‘God 
save the Queen,’ and adds :— 

‘**Si les directeurs d’opéras pouvaient avoir beau- 
coup d’androides de cette espace, ils n’auraient plus 
besoin des choristes qui cofitent cher et causent 
beaucoup d’embarras.” 

Arter the death of Beethoven in 1827, 
the sketch-books in which he noted down 
and developed his thoughts were sold for 
a mere song, and thus scattered; in those 
which have been preserved intact the train 
of thought of the master while working at 
his compositions is, one might almost say, 
photographed on paper. Some of the books 
were mutilated, sheets being torn out to sell, or 
to present to friends as souvenirs. Until three 
years ago no sketch of the Sonata in c sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2, was, we believe, known. 
On March 5th, 1900, a sheet in Beethoven’s 
handwriting was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge. On one side was the last 
part of the Presto of the work in question, 
and on the other a sketch of part of the Baga- 
telle, Op. 33, No. 5, and mention thereof 
was made in these columns (March 3rd, 
1900). Now the Musical Times for March 
contains a facsimile of an earlier part of this 
Presto, taken from a leaf, in Beethoven’s hand- 
writing, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
On the reverse side is also a sketch of the above- 
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named Bagatelle. The two leaves evidently once 
belonged to the same book. The Musical Times 
also gives an interesting account of an auto- 
graph score in the British Museum of Handel’s 
Fourth Organ Concerto of the first set, 
in which the last movement leads without 
break into an ‘ Alleluja’ chorus. This Choral 
Concerto will be performed at the forthcoming 
Handel Festival, when the solo part will be 
played by Sir Walter Parratt. 

Russtan music is not only a prominent feature 
of concert programmes, but also engages the 
attention of writers and lecturers. Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch recently read a paper before the 
London Musical Association on ‘ The Develop- 
mentof National Opera in Russia,’ and M. Arthur 
Pougin has selected as subject for his course of 
lectures at the Sorbonne to young girls, ‘ The 
History of Music in Russia.’ 

Le Meénestrel of February 22nd states that 
M. Catulle Mendés has prepared a French 
version of the libretto of M. Paderewski’s 
‘Manru,’ in view of the possibility of the opera 
being given at the Paris Opéra Comique ; also 
that M. Mendés has promised to write a libretto 
specially for the composer. 

THE same paper, referring to a letter recently 
sent from Cairo by Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, 
contradicting a statement that Auber was 
unfriendly towards him, reminds its readers 
that the composer of ‘ Le Domino Noir,’ though 
spoken of in a depreciatory manner by some, as 
a musician of no importance, had pupils’ per- 
formances given at the Conservatoire of Gluck’s 
‘Orphée’ and ‘ Armide,’ Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ 
and ‘ Figaro,’ Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,’ &c. ; also that 
he introduced the performance of the Bach organ 
fugues at the examinations and competitions 
in connexion with the organ class at that 
institution. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Wessely String Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Highbury Philharmonic Society, 8, Atheneum, Highbury New 


rk. 
Miss Edith Robinson’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall 
Miss Matilde Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, 8t. James's Hall. 
Misses Mavis Wingfield and K. Purcell’s Recital, 8.15, Bech- 
stein Hall. 
Miss Mary Hall’s Violin Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


Sun. 


Mon. 
Tues. 


Wep lo 


THURs. 
Sar. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL.—‘ A Man of Honour,’ a Play in Four Acts. By 
William Somerset Maugham. 

GREAT QUEEN STREET.—‘Es Lebe das Leben,’ in fiinf 
Akten. Von Hermann Sudermann. 


Exactty the kind of play to comfort the 
members of the Stage Society is the latest 
production. It is painful, pessimistic, 
squalid, and, so to speak, morose. Its 
Satire is grim and relentless enough for 
Swift; its gloom is that of a long Scandi- 
navian night penetrable by no star. At 
the outset nothing worse seems menaced 
than an exposition of what is called by 
George Wilkins, the author of a solitary 
play of Tudor times, ‘The Miseries of 
Inforced Marriage.’ No breath of Tudor 
life or passion animates, however, the whole, 
which, beginning as a comedy not unlike 
‘Caste,’ ends in a savage sneer at human 
infirmity. A close observer might see that 
the title was derisory. While in love with 
& woman in his own class of life, the hero, 
Basil Kent, a struggling barrister and 
writer, occupies himself with seducing a 
vulgar, amorous attendant in a tavern he 
frequents. These ancillary amours result 
in the birth of a child, and Basil, a dis- 
‘ciple, apparently, of Tolstoy, feels bound to 
marry her, partly, it seems, in order to 


and partly in order to give her son a 
name. The result of an experiment 
persisted in in spite of friendly counsel 
is disastrous. He is degraded by association 
with relatives of the type of Eccles in ‘Caste,’ 
plundered and outraged. In spite of her affec- 
tion for him, his wife is a vulgar shrew of a 
woman. Madly jealous, she pries into his 
letters and dogs him in his walks. Wearied 
and overwrought, Basil goes back to his 
earlier love, by whom, with some faint show of 
protest, he is welcomed. In her arms he is 
detected by his wife, who, not unnaturally, 
creates a scene. Banished from his presence 
and told that she has never been loved, Jenny 
—her name is Jenny—goes out and drowns 
herself. Left alone with her corpse, which 
is in an adjacent apartment, the Man of 
Honour wires for two persons—John Halli- 
well, a friend who has dissuaded him from 
marriage, and Hilda Murray, the woman 
who is mainly responsible for his wife’s 
death. To the former he wails, accusing 
himself of murder. The appearance and 
the embraces of the latter stir him to a 
mood of sunny optimism. All that has hap- 
pened is the result of his feeling being finer 
and his moral code higher than that of other 
men. From the embraces of this woman he 
is called by the arrival of the ‘ coroner’s 
man.” Treated as serious drama this is 
clever but inadequate, taken as satire it is 
brilliant, abominable, perverse. No moral 
reprobation is involved in the employment 
of the latter terms. We would use both in 
the same sense concerning works of Rabe- 
lais, Swift, and, Jongo intervallo, Ibsen, 
with which we should not like to part. Mr. 
Maugham has conspicuous ability. We wish 
him a cheerier estimate of humanity. The 
acting generally was good; that of Messrs. 
Granville Barker, Clarence, Eadie, and 
Nigel Playfair, Miss Winifred Fraser, and 
Miss Mabel Terry Lewis specially so. 

Like a dramatic problem of the younger 
Dumas in his more didactic mood rather 
than a work of Teutonic provenance is the 
drama of Herr Sudermann which consti- 
tutes the latest novelty at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre. Rarely, indeed, in Germany 
are sexual problems treated with courage 
such as is now displayed, and though the 
treatment is commonplace, since the woman 
alone pays the penalty of her fault, and the 
sharer of her guilt walks away unchallenged 
and with head erect, her defence of her 
adultery, or at least of the unconventional 
relations she maintains, is as bold as it is 
unconvincing. For the rest the work is a 
curious blend of sentiment and satire. Its 
environment is purely political. Michael von 
Kellinhausen, a loyal but not too brilliant 
member of the Right, has resigned his 
seat to his friend Richard von Vilkerlingk, 
who retains it with extreme difficulty against 
an unusually fierce attack of the Social 
Democrats. Meixner, a leading spirit among 
these, was, when a Conservative, private 
secretary to Volkerlingk, and in this confiden- 
tial position acquired the certain knowledge 
that Beate Kellinhausen, the wife of the 
retiring member, has had an intrigue with 
her husband’s successor. No threat of 
prosecution will induce him to withdraw an 
injurious paper, containing virtually this 
charge, which has been circulated through 
the Conservative camp. Though aware 





make amends for the wrong inflicted, 


given up the seat, Kellinhausen questions 

neither her nor the alleged partner in her 
guilt. All he does is to ask Richard, his 
close friend, whether he shall continue 
the proceedings he has begun against 
Meixner, putting him, in so doing, ‘‘ upon 
his honour.” Richard is on the point of 
supplying the inevitable lie which, according 
to the social code, is demanded under the 
circumstances, when Beate seals his lips, 
and herself confesses their former /iaison, 
which has now for some time been aban- 
doned. Knowing well the character of her 
ex-lover, she feels that after perjuring 
himself, as he is on the point of doing, he 
cannot possibly continue to exist. Rather 
than he shall die, and so end a career in 
which her own interests and ambitions are 
bound up, she will herself be the victim. 
When she has once committed suicide the two 
men will, out of loyalty to the Conservative 
cause, which further revelation would com- 
promise, patch up matters. Things work 
out according to her expectation—the victim 
is duly immolated, and social democracy is 
defrauded of its anticipated triumph. A 
glance such as this at a portion of the story 
is far from doing justice to what is in some 
respects a noble work, containing some 
happily conceived characters, situations, 
and dialogue. Beate is a cleverly drawn 
character, though she shows no specially 
high moral sense. We cannot deal further 
with a work that does not really come 
before an English public, and may be 
regarded as a half-private representation 
at the German embassy. Madame Rosa 
Bertens, by whom Beate was created in 
Berlin, came over to repeat her perform- 
ance, and showed herself possessor of much 
nervous strength and an excellent style. 
Other réles were admirably sustained by 
members of the German company. 














Dramatic Gossiy. 


In view of the rapidly approaching destruc- 
tion of the Gaiety Theatre, the management has 
produced ‘ The Linkman ; or, Gaiety Memories,’ 
a novel species of entertainment, by Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., consisting of songs, dances, 
and scenes from burlesques previously produced 
at the house. This was received with immense 
favour. The reason why the later rather than 
the earlier productions and revivals at the 
theatre were chosen may be found in the fact 
that the modern actors who are responsible for 
imitations are mostly young and unfamiliar with 
the earlier performances of their predecessors. 
Imitations of Mr. E. Terry, Mr. Royce, Miss 
Kate Vaughan, and Miss Letty Lind were 
clever enough. Those of Fred Leslie and Miss 
Ellen Farren were not very satisfactory. 


An adaptation, by Mr. Oswald Brand, of 
Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ was produced 
on Monday at the Grand Theatre, Islington. 
It is said to be the first of a series of Dickens 
productions at the same house. 


Towarps the close of ‘The Adoption of 
Archibald’ at the Avenue, some sentimental 
scenes which were out of keeping with the rest 
have been excised, to the notable gain of the 
play. It is an obvious counsel of perfection to 
advise the management, in its own interest, to 
make these excisions before, not after pro- 
duction. 


Mr. W. L. CourtNey’s fairy drama ‘ Undine’ 
has been given for copyright purposes by Mr. 





that it is at his wife’s urging that he has 


George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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The acting rights are, however, in the possession 
not of Mr. Alexander, but of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


A THREE-ACT play by Herr Gustav Blumberg 
and Mr. Cecil Stephenson has been given for 
copyright purposes at the Comedy Theatre under 
the title of ‘A Code of Honour.’ The action 
passes in a German university town. 


Mr, Wi11arp’'s production of ‘ The Cardinal’ 
may be anticipated at the St. James’s early in 
the autumn. It was first seen in Montreal in 
October last. 


‘Tue Optimist’ is the title bestowed by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker upon the version of ‘La 
Chatelaine’ of M. Alfred Capus which Mr. 
Willard is producing at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. Another translation of 
‘La Chatelaine’ is being executed by Mr. 
Comyns Carr for Sir Charles Wyndham. 


‘THe PropHecy,’ a romantic play by Mr. 
Richard Ganthony, author of ‘A Message from 
Mars,’ is promised for immediate production 
at the Avenue. It was originally seen at the 
Fulham Theatre on December Ist. 


In consequence of further arrangements with 
Mr. Frohman Mrs. Langtry is not likely to be 
seen again in London for eighteen months, 


So great is, according to Mr. Frohman, the 
demand in America for London comedians that 
some risk is encountered of English managers 
finding themselves at a loss for actors. We 
recall a happy period when Australia took a 
fancy for English tragedians, and cleared 
London of a crew of ranters who have not 
since returned. We are not anxious to see 
our boards denuded, but there are not a few 
with whom we should be content to part 
until they had acquired in America the gifts 
of moderation which are apparently as common 
there as they are unhappily becoming uncommon 
with us. The fantastic extravagance accepted in 
burlesque is extending to comedy, and we now 
find pieces which call for delicacy and refinement 
of style played in a fashion once confined toa 
pantomime. 


Miss Kate VauGHan, whose death is reported 
from Johannesburg, was best known as a dancer 
and a performer in Gaiety burlesque. In both 
respects she was an innovator. She played, 
however, incomedy ; and herPeggyin ‘The Coun- 
try Girl,’ Miss Hardcastle, Lady Teazle, Lydia 
Languish, and Peg Woflington had distinct 
merits. A benefit was given to her seven years 
ago at the Gaiety. Her career began at the 
Grecian Theatre, in the orchestra of which her 
father was a musician, and was continued at the 
music-halls. She is best remembered in Mor- 
giana and similar parts at the Gaiety. 


TuE Elizabethan Stage Society’s programme 
for the present year includes performances of 
‘Everyman during Holy Week at the Coronet 
Theatre ; a representation of ‘Twelfth Night’ 
at Burlington Gardens on Shakspeare’s birthday 
(April 23rd); some matinées of Calderon’s 
* Life ’s a Dream ’ (Edward FitzGerald’s version), 
to take place in May; and Marlowe’s ‘ Ed- 
ward [T.,’ which will be given at Oxford before 
the students at the summer meeting. ‘ Dr. 
Faustus’ will be revived in the autumn. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. —R. W. B.—A. BE. P.—W. A. C. 
—G. G. S.— received. 

F. C. N.—R. M. W.—Many thanks. 

F. W. S.—Of no use to us. 

E. J. W.—We never undertake to do this. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations, 
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A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3. €d. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 


Chiefly referring to the Character and 
Chronology of the Reaction which followed 
the Council of Nicza. 

By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 1/. 10s. net. 


ASSYRIAN DEEDS AND 


DOCUMENTS. 


Recording the Transfer of Property chiefly 
of the Seventh Century B.C. 
Copied, Collated, Arranged, Abstracted, Annotated, and 
Indexed by the 
Rey. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A, 
Vol. III. MONEY LOANS, LEGAL DECISIONS, 
DEEDS of SALE, SLAVE SALKS. 
Vol. I. CUNEIFORM TEXTS. 
Vol. II. CUNEIFORM TEXTS. 


12. 1s. net. 
1J, 1s. net. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-255, price 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON CUBIC AND 
QUARTIC CURVES. 


By A. B. BASSET, M.A. F.R.S., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-160, price 5s. 
EIGHTA EDITION. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY OF CONICS. 


By Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The New Editiin is a New Book. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. With 640 Exercises. By W. A. WHIT- 
WORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. 700 Exer- 


cises, including Hints for the Solution of all the Ques- 
tions in ‘Choice and Chance.’ With a Chapter on the 
Summation of Certain Series and a Gresham Lecture on 
* Some Points in the Philosophy of Chance,’ és. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
in PROSE and VERSE. The “ SOVEREIGN 
EMERSON” (Copyright), printed by Messrs. W. 
Clowes & Sons on India Paper, 4078 pp., in clear bold 
type, with an invaluable Collective Index and Index of 

uotations (81 closely printed pages) by Profs. J. A. 
WOODS and J. BE. CABOT. Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 
gilt tops, 1/. net; or olive lambskin gilt, with silk 
register, 1/. 5s. net. 

Earty ReEviews.—“ A singularly beautiful edition. The 
only edition of Emerson now in the market to which one 
may give unstinted praise.”—Sphere. ‘* This edition of all 
the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning gap on 
the shelves of many a lover of good books.”—Morning Post, 
**A serviceable and complete reprint...... the first important 
venture of the new management of the old publishing firm 
of George Routledge & Sons. A very creditable produc- 
tion.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘The bandsome complete 
edition of Emerson.”— Academy. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
excluding the DRAMAS and LATER POEMS. 614 pp. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Decorative Title- 
Page, 3s. 6d. [Popular Poets. 

Also in large crown 8vo, with a Cover Design by Miss 

Jessie M. King, 3s. 6d.. forming a Volume of Routledge’s 

well-known Prize Series. 


The BRIDGE BOOK: Practical Talks 
about Bridge. By ARCHIBALD DUNN. 240 pp. 
with figures in red and black. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is clear and unpedantic, and will help the beginner 
over a number of stiles, and those who are habitual players 
will find new light in many of its pages. The chapter on 
the Declaration of Trumps is particularly worth notice.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BRIDGE, and HOW to PLAY IT. 


Cloth, ls. 6d. ; boards, 1s. 


CARD and TABLE GAMES. By Prof. 
HOFFMANN. Third Edition (1903). 656 pp. with a 
Chapter on BRIDGE, and many Illustrations, printed 
in red and black. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF G. P. R. JAMES’S 
NOVELS. 


TWENTY-FIVE HISTORICAL 
NOVELS BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Each with an Introduction by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
and a Title-Page Designed by l1VOR SYMES. 
3s. 6d. a vol.; or 50s. net the Set. 
Prospectuses may be had free. (Ready. 
JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
KING'S HIGHWAY. 
LEONORA D'ORCO. 





AGINCOURT. 
ARABELLA STUART. 
ARRAH NEIL, 


ATTILA. | MAN-AT-ARMS. 
CASTLE of EHRENSTEIN.| MARY of BURGUNDY. 
DARNLELY. | OLD DOMINION. 

DE L’ORMKE. | ONKEin a THOUSAND. 
FOREST DAYS. | PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
GOWRIE. RICHELIEU. 
HEIDELBERG. ROBBER. 

HENRY MASTERTON. ROSE D’ALBRET. 
HENRY of GUISE. | WOODMAN, 


HUGUENOT. 


AN ENTHRALLING NEW NOVEL. 


MOONDYNE: a Story from the 
Underworld. By JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 320 pp. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

** A fine story of Western Australia in convict days.” 


C. K. S. in the Sphere, 
MOONDYNE: a Story from the 
Underwor!d 
‘Its hero is an escaped convict, riding triumpbant 
among the rich and the great, and exercising beneficent 


power.”’—C. K. S. in the Sphere. 
** A sensational romance of the endurance of the convicts 
in the early penal settlements in Australia.”"—Scotsman, 


MOONDYNE. By John Boyle O’Reilly. 


320 pp. 3s. 6d. 
“A story dealing with penal reform in Australia, the 
hero, an ex-convict, becoming a prison governor.”— Times, 
‘*A fascinating story.’’—Sphere. 


e A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


The WAY of CAIN. By Archibald 
DUNN. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
First REvVIEw.—‘' The book makes a particular appeal to 


the interests of sportsmen. It is workmanlike and fresh.” 
Scotsman, 
This Volume forms tbe First Vo'ume of a New Series of 
Sporting Novels, entitled “The Sportsman’s Library of 
Fiction,” which, in addition to new works by well-known 
and occasionally by new writers, will contain a few reprints 
of standard sporting novels. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltp., London. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Gissing bas never written anything more 
remarkable...... in many ways it is his best work...... trikes 
us as a tour de force.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ There are in it wit, philosophy, a 
feeling for learning, shrewd common sense, and literary 
style, tempered by a long experience and quickened by an 
emotional nature.” 


CITIES OF INDIA. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.I1.E., 
Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 
Demy 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR,.—“A book of quite unusual interest and 
value. Mr. Forrest bas achieved a great success in this 
account. He has made a happy combination of the past 
and present, of story and description.” 


DE WET’S BOOK. 
THREE YEARS WAR. 


Price 10s. 6d. 





AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


NOW READY. 


TUDOR TRACTS. With an Intro- 
duction by A. F. POLLARD, Author of ‘ England Under 
Protector Somerset,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 

“ Invaluable to the historical student.” —Spectator. 


STUART TRACTS. With an Intro- 
duction by C. H. FIRTH, Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 
Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 

‘*Of great interest and value.””—Globe. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. Mainly 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. With an 
Introduction by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Author of 
‘The Dawn of Modern Geography.’ 2 vols. 8s. net. 





The PREVENTION of DISEASE. 


Translated from the German by WILLMOTT EVANS, 
M.D. With an Introduction by H. TIMBRELL BUL- 
STRODE, M.A., of the Local Government Board. Demy’ 
8vo, over 1,000 pp. and Index, 31s. 6d. net. 


The CAMPAIGN of ADOWA. By 
~ Py BERKELEY. With Maps. Demy §8vo, 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof: 


WILLIAM JAMES. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL GERMANY in LUTHER'S 
ic en 


The SHROUD of CHRIST. By Paul 


VIGNON, D.Se. (Fr.). Crown 4to. Illustrated with 
Photogravure Collotype Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI as MAN and ARTIST. 


By MEREJKOWSKI. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The ORIGIN of KNOWLEDGE of 


RIGHT and WRONG. By FRANZ BRENTANO. 
With an Introduction by CECIL HAGUE. Demy 8&vo,. 
5s. net. 


The LIFE of PASTEUR. By Rene: 
VALLERY RADOT. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History, Heraldry, and 
Antiquities. 

VOL. IV. NOW READY. Royal 8vo, 5s. net. 

PUNCH.—“‘ In no particular does the fourth number of 
the Ancestor for this quarter lag behind its predecessors. . 
The letterpress is clear, the illustrations are well produced,. 
the articles are of the most. varied interest, and the style and: 
their treatment by the different write:s is in every case so 
attractive that the study of the driest of subjects becomes 
most delightful reading.” 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., LimITED, Westminster.. 
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NOW READY. 
AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of 


the Founder of the Roman Empire (B.c. 63- 
A.D.14). By K. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. | 
With 47 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, L&s, 


The LIFE of ROBERT BUCHANAN. | 
By HARRIET JAY (the Novelist’s Sister-in- 
Law). Illustrated with Portraits and from 
other Sources. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The DAWN of DAY. By Friedrich 
NIETZCHE, Translated by JOHANNA VOLZ. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, &s. 6d. net. 


The CONFLICI of DUTIES, and 
other Essays. By ALICE GARDNER, Lec- 
turer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘ Julian the Philosopher.’ 
Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 
J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. Beautifully illus- 
trated with many Photographs by L. C. 
Keighley-Peach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


**PLEASE M’M the BUTCHER.” 
A Complete Guide to Catering for the House- 
wife of Moderate Means, with Menus of all 
Meals for a Year, numerous Recipes and Fifty- 
ttwo Additional Menus of Dinners without 
Meat. By BEATRICE GUARRACINO, Jllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


ASHORT HISTORY of the ANCIENT 
GREEK SCULPTORS. By H. EDITH LEGGE. 
With a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
and illustrated by about 40 Plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


MEDIZVAL INDIA UNDER 
MOHAMMEDAN RULE (a.D. 712-1764). By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 59 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘The LIFE and DEATH of KING 
HENRY the SECOND. An Historical Drama, 
By C. E. WALLIS. 4s. 6d, net. 
The Second Volume, dedicated to Sir Henry 
Irving, is now ready. 
PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUME :— 
“Contains a good deal of real imaginative | 
power and merit.”—sS¢. James’s Gazette. 
‘‘Vigorously written and wrought upon a con- 
scientious study of the historical personages whom 
it presents,”—Scotsman. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE MODERN 
CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 


FROISSART in 1902. Told and 
Pictured by F. C. GOULD. With Special 
Cover Design and Decorated Title. Fcap. 
4to, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 
DURING the ANGLO-BOER WAR. By Mrs, 
General DE LA REY, Illustrated, Crown | 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GLANCES: HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL. | 
IS LIBERTY ASLEEP? By Allen 


H. BRIGHT. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 











London: 


‘PORTRAITS of the SIXTIES. 





IN PREPARATION. 


| SAND-BURIED RUINS of KHOTAN. By M. Aurel Stein, Indian 


Educational Service. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, " wae 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by George Eyre- 
TODD. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net, 


The ANGLO-BOER WAR. Edited by Commandant Bresler. With 
Introductory Chapters by Generals DE WET, KRITZINGER, FOUCHE, JOUBERT, and the Rev. 
J.D. KESTELL. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 30 Maps, 21s. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of 


‘A History of Our Own Times,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


| MEMORIES GRAVE and GAY. The Reminiscences of a Metropolitan 
Magistrate. By A.C. PLOWDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By J. H. Millar, Balliol College, 
Oxford, Lecturer in International Private Law in the University of Edinburgh, With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. ‘‘ Library of Literary History.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 


The ENGLISH PEOPLE: a Study of its Political Psychology. By 
EMILE BOUTMY, Membre de l'Institut. Translated by E. ENGLISH. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


The LIFE of COMMISSIONER KERR. By G. Pitt Lewis. With Photo- 


gravure. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


WESLEY and his PREACHERS: their Conquest of Britain. 
HOLDEN PIKE. lillustrated. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA NEVADA. By Clarence King. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


By G. 


KING EDWARD and his COURT. By T. H. 8S. Escott. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 

The FLAME and the FLOOD. By Rosamond Langbridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [First Novel Library. 


By William Barry, D.D., Author of 
[Red Cloth Library, 


The DAYSPRING. A Novel. 


‘The Wizard's Knot,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The UNTILLED FIELD. A Novel. 


cloth, 6s, 


HELEN ADAIR. A Novel. 


Adventurer,’ ‘ Breachley, Black Sheep,’ ‘By Reef and Palm,’ ‘Rodman the Boatsteerer, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By George Moore. Crown 8vo, 
[Red Cloth Library. 


By Louis Becke, Author of ‘ Yorke the 
> ke. 


ANGLO-AMERICANS. A Novel. By Lucas Cleeve. Crown §8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 

|KITTY COSTELLO. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
BUDDHIST INDIA. By Prof. —_ Davids. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Profusely illustrated. 


The INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. No.3. April—June. 
The HOUSE of COMMONS from the INSIDE. By Alfred F. Robbins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, 1s, 


HOW to BECOME a PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Arthur Sheppard. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. Uniform with ‘Stops; and How to Punctuate.’ 


5s. net. 





MR. FISHER UNWIN’S new SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST is 
NOW READY, and can be had post free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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